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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As our readers may remember, the National Review was 
wholly unable to share the ecstasies of Responsible Statesmen 

of all Parties over the signature of the Pact 
ALocarno— of Locarno last autumn, which was after- 
ld wards embodied in a formal treaty in London 

that was signed with every pomp and circum- 
stance at the Foreign Office. This =pisode was accompanied 
§ by demonstrations in the Press and on the platform, to say 
nothing of the pulpit, which could not fail to encourage 
the illusion, as indeed was their object, that yet another 
® International Millennium was at hand. No one will for a 
@ moment be heard to question the good faith that inspired 
these gushing leading articles and effusive eloquence, which, 
as the event proved, only served to show anew that some- 
thing more than good intentions are needed for the intelligent 
discussion of Foreign affairs, and that good intentions alone 
may prove a snare and a delusion. This virulent attack of 
unreflecting enthusiasm lasted throughout the entire winter, 
and penetrated into early spring. During this period the 
much-enduring British Public were allowed to hear of 
little, and to consider nothing, that was not supposed to be 
susceptible to ‘‘the Locarno Spirit,” which experts in 
B conciliation and good will professed to detect everywhere, 
§ especially in the most unlikely places. Anyone who hazarded 
i 4 doubt as to whether all lions were about to lie down with 
all lambs was voted a nuisance or a crank. In the interval 
there has been the usual rude awakening, optimists have 
Buffered yet another bitter disappointment, and to-day 
many of those who were throwing up their caps a few months 
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ago pathetically inquire, “Why were we encouraged to 
make such fools of ourselves over Locarno?” That is a 
question we should hesitate to answer, as it would be difficult 
to do so without impugning the sense of those who, while 
realizing how often they are deceived by the Politicians, 
are still prepared to open their mouths and shut their eyes 
and swallow whatever dose may be administered to them. 


Most Englishmen nowadays appreciate that Locarno effected 
nothing unless it drove a wedge between Mother Country 
and Dominions that has caused considerable 
anxiety throughout the British Empire, and 
is not unlikely to promote discord at the 
approaching Imperial Conference. Locarno likewise 
promoted serious perturbation in the League of Nations, 
whose members almost came to blows last March as the 
result of what had been settled or unsettled at Locarno, 
where without a tittle of evidence to support what was mani- 
festly absurd, Germany maintained that her entry into the 
League of Nations and acquisition of a permanent seat on 
the Council had been recognized by the “‘ Locarno Powers ” 
as involving denial of a permanent seat to every other 
nation. It was typical Teutonic bluff which, needless to 
say, was applauded by our pro-Germans in the Press and 
in Parliament. This preposterous contention was actually 
endorsed by that egregious body, the League of Nations 
Union Parliamentary Committee, which, under the amiable 
leadership of Sir Eric Hume Williams, is apparently prepared 
to plunge into any booby trap that Berlin takes the trouble 
to set. Happily the situation at Geneva was for the time 
being saved by the opposition of Poland, Spain, and Brazil, 
which very properly declined to allow Germany to exercise 
a veto over the proceedings of a League of which she was 
not yet a member. Ultimately it was the staunchness of 
Brazil, which thereby put Europe under considerable 
obligation, that prevented Geneva from capitulating to 
Germany, whose election was postponed until this autumn. 
Thanks to that delay, which a feeble world owes to the 
fortitude of Brazil—who elected to leave the League rather 
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than forgo her legitimate claim to a permanent seat in the 
Council—Germany was constrained to disclose the awkward 
fact that side by side with her “ Locarno policy” and 
“conversion to the principle of the League of Nations,” 
and application for membership thereto, and behind the back 
of ‘‘ the Locarno Powers’”’ and unbeknown to Geneva, she 
had negotiated a “‘ Reinsurance”’ Treaty with Soviet Russia— 
the sworn and strident enemy of the League—whereby she 
pledged herself to neutrality in the event of any conflict 
between the League and the Moscow Camarilla that Ger- 
many desired to shirk. It was a piece of double-dyed 
duplicity of the old Bismarckian type, proving that the 
more Germany changes the more she remains the same. 
Her apologists in our Press, who are as unscrupulous and 
mendacious as any Prussian diplomat or professor, suggested 
that this Reinsurance treaty with Soviet Russia was the 
natural result of Germany’s chagrin at not yet being elected 
on her own terms to the League Council, but Germany, 
who it must be said gives little assistance to pro-Germans, 
whom she probably regards as hypocrites and impostors, 
was at pains to explain that the negotiations between 
Berlin and Moscow dated from before Locarno and were 
the natural complement of that Pact with the Western 
Powers. 


Nor so long ago highly placed simpletons in this country— 
who at need could be named—fondly believed, in their 
sublime ignorance, that Germany—the ally 
and patron of Bolshevism outside the Father- 
land—was anxious to play her part in a 
mighty combination of civilized Powers against the Red 
Terror, if only we would allow her! Such is the wisdom 
of our wiseacres, such the knowledge and understanding of 
Politicians who pass for being clever and deem themselves 
Statesmen. But, like the Bourbons, they learn nothing and 
forget nothing. Their ingenuousness has no bottom. It is 
unplumbable. At the hour of writing the resources of 
British Statecraft are remobilized in order to get Germany 
inside the League of Nations—on her own terms if possible, 
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but to get her there by hook or by crook. No one can 
foretell whether this effort will succeed or not. At what 
was termed “the crisis” of last March it was not “ the 
Locarno Powers” that got their way. The British Govern- 
ment was bitterly disappointed that Germany’s membership 


of the League did not materialize. It was Brazil, as already J 


noted, who remained master of the situation. So at the 
impending Session of the League, however anxious the 
British and French Foreign Ministers may be to incorporate 
the Fatherland, the issue depends on other nations who may 
not be talked over. Both Spain and Poland have consider- 
able claims to be regarded as Great Powers, and as such 
entitled to a permanent seat on the Council—Spain as a 
proud nation with a mighty past and a promising future, 
the spokesman of a vast Spanish-speaking world—Poland, 
an important community of 30,000,000 people holding a 
critical position between Western and Eastern Europe, a 
veritable lych-pin of modern civilization. She should be 
in the Council to represent Central Europe, also because her 
integrity and independence are threatened by powerful 
neighbours. She owes her existence to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and would be a loyal upholder of the post-war 
settlement to which, be it remembered, the League of Nations 
owes its birth. It is to be hoped that the mania of British 
Statesmanship to forgive England’s enemies will not once 
more lead to the desertion and betrayal of a friend with 
peculiar claims on all Liberty-loving Englishmen. 


IF our view of Germany be wrong, and she joinsthe League 
in ‘a true Locarno Spirit,” sharing our passion for peace, 

. there can be no earthly objection on her part 
Either Way to Poland and Spain joining the Council. Oe 
the contrary, she would welcome the opportunity of an 
“historic handshake” that would mark the close of an 
historic feud. If on the other hand our diagnosis of German 
psychology and German diplomacy be correct, and the 
Locarnoites wrong again, Great Britain should associate 
herself with France in insisting that Poland receive fair play 
by election to the Council simultaneously with Germany, 
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who seeks the dismemberment of a nation we are pledged 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations to protect. 
Some persons find it convenient to forget a clause that 
accounts for more nations being in the League than any 
other : 


‘‘The members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.’’ 
(Article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, Treaty 
of Versailles, 1919.) 


This article, which forms the crux of the Covenant, to 
which we are continually reminded forty or fifty nations 
have adhered, emphasizes the urgency of Poland’s joining 
the Council with Germany so that the two Powers may be 
diplomatically on equal terms. Indeed it hardly seems 
possible for Poland to abate her claims seeing that she is 
convinced that she is Germany’s immediate objective, and 
Paris can hardly afford to leave Warsaw in the lurch. The 
Spanish case for a Permanent Seat has been expressed so 
forcibly by the Spanish Prime Minister in public, and by 
the King in private, that there is no need for us to accentuate 
it. We cannot understand the desire of Leaguers to keep 
the Council as a close corporation of belligerents in the 
Great War from which outsiders must be rigorously excluded. 


Ir we shared the faith of Viscount Grey of Fallodon and 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood in the League of Nations as “‘ the 
hope of the world,” we should be less eager 
than they are to embrace Germany within 
its folds. To be quite fair to the Germans, it 
must be admitted that they have said little and done less to 
justify the accusation that they are deceiving foreign nations 
by affecting to reciprocate their sentiments in the matter 
of peace and good will, or by pretending that in joining the 
League of Nations Germany is imbued by the spirit that 
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animated the authors of the Covenant or the majority of its 
signatories. The Covenant is not merely Part I of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but the basis on which the post-war 
settlement rests. Germany has made no concealment of the 
fact that in signing the Covenant and entering the League she 
aims at “‘ revising,”’ ie. “‘ scrapping,” the ‘Treaty of Versailles 
and replacing it with a document dictated by herself. 
The German Government has made this clear to all whom 
it may concern, but our “ Locarno Press” has laboured to 
prevent the British public from appreciating it. On the 
eve of the abortive attempt last March to get Germany into 
the League, the Berlin Government published a semi- 
official note for the enlightenment of the German People. 
Were we German, we should approve this ministerial explana- 
tion, but we happen to be English and neither German nor 
pro-German. From the English standpoint nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory than the declaration of German policy 
vis-d-vis the League. So much so that it was virtually boy- 
cotted by the British Press. We chanced upon it on an 
outer sheet of an important London journal which would 
resent being designated ‘‘ pro-German.” This note was 
issued in Berlin on February 9th, translated and circulated 
by Reuter on February 10th, and so dealt with by our news- 
papers as to be practically unknown on this side of the 
North Sea. On its face it should be impossible hereafter for 
misguided enthusiasts to complain that they were “‘ misled 
by German assurances” as to Germany’s activities at 
Geneva. Reuter’s version was as follows: 

With regard to Germany’s work within the League, one may mention such 
international questions as, first, the revision of unpracticable Treaties, whose 


maintenance endangers the peace of the world, and second, the co-operation of 
Germany in universal disarmament. 

In addition, it is pointed out that the League has taken over a number of 
special problems which are of vital importance to Germany, such as the adminis- 
tration of the Sarre, the security of Dantzig, racial minorities, and finally, 
colonial mandates, to share in which Germany makes a well-justified claim. 


“Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 


DuRinG the past month we had a typical and illuminating 
specimen of Teutonic policy which should cheer up the 


— 
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admirers of the Kaiser régime, proving as it does that “ good 
old Germany” is what she was. Nothing is changed except 

afew names. Incidentally it affords a foretaste 
oath, of Berlin’s future diplomatic activity within 

and without the League of Nations. Belgium 
being in the difficulties that in one form or another overtake 
every Power that gives International Financiers a lien on its 
monetary policy, Germany deemed the psychological moment 
had arrived for bouncing the Belgians out of the single 
territorial gain that accrued to them under the Treaty of 
Versailles, which allotted Belgium the districts of Malmedy 
and Eupen. These districts are of insignificant size, but of 
the utmost strategic value to Germany for the purpose of 
making a mass attack on Belgium and France. They are of 
corresponding value to these two nations as a security against 
German aggression. For these reasons Malmedy and Eupen 
were transferred to Belgium at the Paris Peace Conference, 
simply as some security against the ‘‘ War of Revenge” of 
which not a few Germans were already dreaming and which 
to-day is the sleeping and waking thought of many more. 
As usual, German Finance made the first move, and last 
winter when Belgium began “stabilizing” her currency the 
German State Bank is said to have taken over from Holland 
a Belgian debt of £60,000,000. It seems extraordinary that 
Germany, who has swindled all her creditors, is always able 
to undertake any commercial obligation of political advan- 
tage to the Fatherland. And sure enough as the Belgian 
franc fell and Belgian difficulties multiplied, the Germans 
calmly suggested * that in return for wiping out this 
£60,000,000 worth of bonds Germany should regain the 
frontier towns of Malmedy and Eupen and the surrounding 
districts. It was alleged that the Belgian Government was 
inclined to fall in with this sinister suggestion, but subse- 
quently withdrew its consent under French pressure. But 
M. Jasper, the Belgian Prime Minister, stoutly denied that 
there had been any official negotiations, though he could 
not deny that the matter had been unofficially mooted. 
Everyone can understand and appreciate French solicitude 


* See Morning Post Paris correspondence, August 17th. 
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on this score. Malmedy is of no commercial value, but 
most useful for a German invasion of her neighbours, 
Nevertheless, Germany, who according to our Locarno Press 
and Locarno Politicians has finally turned her back on war 
and her face towards peace, the League of Nations and 
Arbitration, is actually prepared to forgo a debt of 
£60,000,000 in order to be in a position to repeat her per- 
formance of August 1914. However, Responsible States- 
men can only see what they wish to see, and perhaps we 
should apologize for mentioning an episode that does not 
accord with Downing Street’s view of post-war Germany, 
which is indistinguishable from its pre-war view—the view, 
indeed, that contributed to precipitate the Great War. 


THE growing lack of confidence in the League of Nations 
among Powers that cannot afford to cultivate illusions 
is exemplified by the positive orgy of Inter- 
national Agreements, Pacts, and Understand- 
ings that have been recently signed without 
reference to that body beyond formal registration. If 
Governments seriously believed in the League, it would be 
wholly unnecessary to multiply such instruments. In some 
cases these are inimical to the League and incompatible 
with the Covenant; for instance, the Russo-German Re- 
insurance Treaty by which Germany virtually pledged 
herself when a member of the League to neutrality in any 
quarrel between the League and the Moscow Soviet, which 
is openly hostile to the League as being a “capitalist” 
and “‘ bourgeois”’ institution. If Members of the League 
may thus contract out of the obligations of the Covenant, 
the latter becomes mere waste-paper, or what an. eminent 
German diplomat termed, on a never-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sion, “a scrap of paper.” The League has lately received 


Away from 
Geneva 


another nasty knock at the hands of Italy and Spain. Sefior 
Mussolini has been frank in his attitude towards Geneva 
ever since he found League enthusiasts, including, we regret 
to say, British Ministers, seeking to make mischief between 
Italy and Great Britain in connection with the Corfu inci- 
dent, when it was seriously proposed and pressed at Geneva— 
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the League being unfortunately in session at the time— 
that the British Navy should blockade Italy unless the 
Italian Government agreed to submit the murder of an 
Italian general to the arbitrament of the League. This 
folly convinced Rome of the feather-headedness, not to say 
danger, of what it deemed an assembly of “cranks,” and 
from that day to this it is anywhere but towards Geneva 
that the Duce has looked for assistance in settling Inter- 
national problems. Spain is another great nation whom 
Geneva has treated cavalierly, and the League cannot be 
surprised that the Governments of Madrid and Rome should 
have put their heads together with a view to placing the 
relations of two Latin Powers with many common interests 
on a firm, friendly basis altogether outside the League. 
Whatever official England—which is obsessed by the League 
of Nations just as before the war it was obsessed by the 
idea that any conflict with Germany was “ unthinkable ”— 
may say or feel at this development, and however much 
its nose may be put out of joint, there is no reason what- 
soever for unofficial England to lose its head over the Italo- 
Spanish Pact. 


WHETHER there be any secret clauses apart from the pub- 
lished text we cannot say, because we do not know. Usually 

some ‘understanding,’ either written or 
eked verbal, accompanies such documents. The 

full text of the Pact of Madrid, which is a 
Treaty of Friendship and Arbitration between Spain and 
Italy, was published in the Italian Press on August 16th. 
Its duration is ten years, at the end of which time it will 
be automatically renewed for periods of five years unless 
denounced six months prior to the date of its expiration. 
It provides for the reference of disputes between the two 
Powers in the first instance to a Conciliation Commission, 
and failing that to The Hague Court. Article 13 (judging 
from the epitome of The Times Rome correspondent), like a 
similar article in the Russo-German Reinsurance Treaty, cuts 
the ground from under the League of Nations by enacting 
that “if one of the contracting parties, despite its pacific 
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attitude, should be attacked by a third Power, the other § Ho 
contracting party will observe neutrality during the dura- § din 
tion of the conflict.’”” What can this mean except that if 

either Spain or Italy had a quarrel with the League and _ 


came to blows, the other signatory of the Pact would remain 
strictly neutral if satisfied that its co-signatory’s attitude 
had been “ pacific.” This neither Power would have the 
least difficulty in doing if its own interests enjoined neutrality. 
But it knocks the bottom out of the League of Nations if 
individual members may thus pledge themselves to shirk 
its responsibilities. Such Pacts vitally concern Great Britain, 
whose trustful, credulous statesmanship will ultimately 
commit this country to do the entire donkey-work of the 
League of Nations, which one great nation after another 
has shied at, beginning with the United States, whose 
enthusiasm for its own offspring evaporated the moment 
the latter was born. The explanation of the Treaty in the 
Tribuna, inspired as it is by Fascist policy if not actually 
dictated by Signor Mussolini, has caused even more per- 
turbation in League circles than the Pact itself. At this 
we are not surprised, as this semi-official organ interprets 
the new Treaty as evidence that 


the League of Nations is not indispensable for those countries which wish 80] 
to pursue a peaceful policy. On the contrary, it demonstrates that after the inc 
past complicated experiences and the disputes that have arisen with regard to th 
the constitution and procedure of the League, if two States have a real desire 

to strengthen their own friendly relations they must do so directly and by separate co 
treaties, as the League does not offer serious guarantees. In 


That is something for our optimists to put in their pipes as 
and smoke. an 

Moreover (adds the Tribuna) this Treaty is a sign that Spain intends to an 
develop an autonomous policy which, far from being in opposition to the interest Ac 
of Italy, is parallel to that of Italy, both in the Mediterranean and in Latin 
America. This policy may not please those countries which are anxious that 
their hegemony should remain undisturbed, but it is a fact that this policy A 
exists and cannot be suppressed. “ 
As it were to emphasize the importance of the Italo-Spanish Cc 
Pact, and to give yet another shock to the chancelleries of to 
Europe, we have the claim advanced by the Spanish Dictator A 
(the Marquis de Estella) to the possession of Tangier by Spain, m 
which, if pressed, may upset more than one apple-cart. 
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How differently American orators speak at the mellifluous 
dinners of the Pilgrim Society, the flowery luncheons of 
the English-Speaking Union, or the melodious 
tea-parties of the Sulgrave Institute to what 
they do in their own country. Butter won’t 
melt in their mouths when facing Pilgrim and kindred 
audiences, and no praise is too generous to be lavished on 
John Bull, who is eulogized as “‘ playing a great and noble part 
in the world, immensely admired in the United States, whose 
citizens eagerly look forward to the happy day when our two 
nations will act as one in preserving the peace of the world, 
etc.” But across the Atlantic it is a vastly different story. 
There is no mean or malicious insinuation that is not 
directed against Great Britain, who is habitually depicted 
at American gatherings as engaged in weaving sinister 
plots for the undoing of the innocent and immaculate 
United States. Washington politicians live on and by such 
propaganda, but the vice of suspicion and spitefulness is 
not confined to professional exploiters of popular prejudice 
and antipathy. American admirals are not above taking a 
hand in the game of Anglophobia, which appeals to a large 
and not diminishing gallery. As collectors of mares’ nests 
some of these sea-dogs vie with Senators. Occasionally, 
indeed, a Senator is “left standing,” and we can imagine 
the envy of Senator Borah when news of the latest dis- 
covery of retired Admiral W. L. Rogers reaches Idaho. 
In the course of an address at Williamstown—which is not, 
as the reader might suppose, a Hearst centre in some wild 
and woolly Western state, but a choice city in the select 
and superior Commonwealth of Massachusetts—the retired 
Admiral declared that the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference was inspired by British jealousy of the United States. 
According to a Reuter telegram the orator of the occasion 
“made the further startling assertion that the whole 
Conference was a piece of British strategy, and was designed 
to check America’s Naval supremacy over Great Britain.” 
Admiral Rogers is not a nobody. What he says on such 
matters “‘ goes,” in a familiar American phrase, and having 
served on the Citizens Committee attached to the American 
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Delegation at the Washington Conference he was more 
successful than the Fat Boy in Pickwick Papers in making 
the flesh of his compatriots creep by disclosing the details 
of this Machiavellian plot. 


Great Britain held out as a bait the idea of settlements in the Far East, 
together with the abrogation of the Japanese Alliance. The whole result of 
the conference was that for the advantage of Great Britain a Treaty was signed 
which destroyed the threatened American supremacy on the seas and left 
Great Britain as the leading Power. Further, it released her from the Japanese 
Alliance, which Canada would no longer tolerate. 


OTHER American Naval experts joined in the hue and cry at 
Williamstown with other charges against other Powers, who 
were accused of circumventing the provisions 
What | of the Washington Convention either by over- 
Americans _puilding, elevating thei r otherwi 
Don’t Know uilding, elevating their guns, or otherwise, 
France, Japan, and ourselves being apparently 
the chief culprits as Treaty-breakers. That is all the return 
the civilized world gets for accepting the invitation of an 
American President to attend a Disarmament Conference 
in the American capital, and for adopting a programme 
presented to them by an American Administration. We 
have always thought and repeatedly said that the British 
Government made a first-class blunder in abrogating the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance with a view to “ conciliating”’ the 
United States, as thereby we sacrificed something tangible, 
valuable, and essentially sound for nothing, and to-day all we 
have to show for this deplorable and unpardonable mistake 
is increased ill will and suspicion on the part of those we 
set out to “‘conciliate.” The present appalling situation 
in the Far East and the incalculable loss of British prestige 
and injury to British material interests are in no small 
degree due to this gratuitous folly. We cannot, however, 
consent to allow Admiral Rogers & Co. to continue gulling 
the American people at our expense, and therefore we 
propose to divulge one factor in the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference, which out of a mistaken and wholly 
unrequited sense of loyalty on the part of British Naval 
experts has been hitherto withheld from the public on 
both sides of the Atlantic. If it be unknown to Admiral 
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Rogers and other mischief-makers in Massachusetts, they 
are Clearly unqualified to discuss the Washington Con- 
ference. American Naval experts were far keener than any 
British Naval experts on holding this Conference in 1921, 
because such a gathering afforded them an escape from 
the dilemma in which they found themselves through having 
in their professional sphere perpetrated a blunder com- 
parable to the British blunder in the International sphere 
of relinquishing the Japanese Alliance. Both the American 
Navy Department and the Administration realized that 
the U.S.A. was committed to the construction of a fleet of 
enormous, costly, and indifferent Battleships full of faults, 
and very far from embodying the lessons of the Great War. 


THis huge Battleship programme was the product of hustle 
and unthinking enthusiasm. Washington politicians, being 
j no braver than other politicians, were afraid 
oe of telling the American people the truth, 
which involved admitting a grave blunder. 

There would have been a tremendous row and probably 
not a few scandals. The only way to avoid all this trouble, 
and to save vested political interests, was to assemble as 
many maritime Powers as possible at Washington, and 
persuade them “in the interests of peace, good will, and 
economy” to agree to scrap battleships actually under 
construction, which could only be secured by undertaking 
to limit the building of big ships in the near future. The 
Americans were wise in their generation. It was easier for 
them to sink a fleet of White Elephants under cover of 
an International Agreement than to get rid of them because 
they were useless. But under the circumstances it is 
intolerable that any American connected with the Washing- 
ton Conference should seek to mislead the American people 
with a travesty of the facts at the expense of other nations. 
That Conference was devised by American Statesmen for 
American domestic purposes. It adopted an American 
programme drafted by the Administration, which thereby 
saved its own bacon. If there are to be any more Disarma- 
ment Conferences, let us hope they will be held in a different 
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atmosphere to that of the American capital, which is simply 
a seething pot of suspicion, prejudice, jealousy, and 
international ill will. 


It is, therefore, with no small relief that foreign nations have 
read the carefully considered pronouncement of Mr. Kellogg, 
, the United States Secretary of State (or 
eon ik Foreign Minister), on the subject of Inter- 
national Disarmament, in so far as it indicates 

that the Washington Government has no immediate intention 
of convening another Conference. We must, however, 
remember that what the Administration may deem wise to 
say under the stress of approaching Congressional Elections 
is not always congruous with what it may do once these are 
over. It seems tolerably certain that the vast majority of 
the American people would prefer to let the rest of the world 
go its own way without let or hindrance from them, while 
they concentrate on their own absorbing domestic affairs. 
They are not a nation of Paul Prys. But unfortunately an 
active section of American politicians, from good, bad or 
indifferent motives, are possessed with the idea that it 
behoves them to sit in judgment on the Universe and to 
play the general busybody. Englishmen should be able to 
understand the type, because we have plenty of it in our 
midst, conspicuously among didactic leader-writers of 
London journals and politicians who insist on giving their 
unsolicited advice whenever a mouse squeaks anywhere. 
The League of Nations has naturally given a tremendous 
fillip to the minders of other people’s business, but even 
without joining the League wiseacres in Washington manage 
to do their fair share of exhortation, admonition, remon- 
strance and lecturing, and if there be any wild-cat scheme of 
Internationalism afoot anywhere it will inevitably enjoy 
American patronage, though the good sense of the American 
people usually restrains their Politicians from going too far. 
Mr. Kellogg evidently does not share the aspiration of 
certain Senators to impose their view on foreign nations, 
and as regards Disarmament he openly ridiculed the idea of 
““some universally applicable scheme,” seeing that ‘‘ condi- 
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tions in various countries throughout the world are so 
dissimilar, and in some cases so disturbed, that it seems an 
almost impossible task to draw up any plan which would be 
acceptable to all nations.” 


THIS common-sense view will not suit Highbrows on either 
side of the Atlantic who are convinced of the feasibility of 
Futile” a comprehensive cut-and-dried programme of 

universal disarmament on sea, on land, and 
in the air, which by making all nations impotent for aggres- 
sion would absolve all necessity of defence. Q.E.D. It is 
so simple, almost too simple, as stated by these enthusiasts, 
who by their extravagance have retarded a reasonable 
limitation of armaments which is the most that can be hoped 
for in this wicked world. As Mr. Kellogg justly observed, 
“it seems an unfortunate as well as a futile task to attempt 
to devise an embracing formula for the reduction of the 
armies of the world,’ which is infinitely complicated by 
the systems on which they are founded. He realized that 
the ‘‘ fortunate geographical situation ” that has enabled the 
United States to reduce her Regular Army to 118,000 men 
(ie. one man to about every 1,000 of the population), gives 
that country comparatively little interest in land armaments 
such as have been the subject of abundant discussion at 
Geneva. American interest is necessarily more concerned 
with the problem of naval armaments, and here “ our 
participation can be more direct.” But it was obvious that 
in this sphere “‘ regional agreements,” which supplied the 
key to any limitation of land armaments, cannot be so 
effectively employed. 

It is rather the task of the principal naval Powers of the world to take the 
lead in the endeavour to find means to do away with future competition in naval 
construction. Our position in this matter is clear. The Washington Conference 
terminated any competition in two of the main types of naval vessels—battleships 
and aircraft carriers. At that time we endeavoured also to fix tonnage limits for 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. This was not then possible. I have 
stated before, and I reiterate, that the United States would be glad to co-operate 
with the other naval Powers in extending the principles of the Washington 


Treaty to other classes of naval vessels, and I earnestly hope that such a measure 
will soon be practicable. 


While speaking sympathetically of the labours of the 
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Preliminary Conference sitting at Geneva under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, at which the United States was 
represented by a Delegation headed by Mr. Gibson, Mr, 
Kellogg clearly did not expect overmuch from its delibera- 
tions, though he wished it ‘‘ success.” There was no conflict 
between the Geneva and Washington Conferences, and he 
could not understand the suggestion that the Washington 
Treaty had been “scrapped” by the present gathering, 
The American Delegation would remain at Geneva so long 
as there was any prospect of achievement. 


Mr. KELLOGG was at no pains to conceal the fact that 
‘divergence of view”’ had been expressed at Geneva on 
Divergence some of “the intricate subjects before the 
of View Conference.” 


Certain of the Powers, for example, appear to favour basing the scale of 
armament on the economic resources of a country on the ground that the 
possession of such resources would justify the reduction of the peace-time arma- 
ments of a State. The United States, having great natural resources, might be 
deprived of any Army and Navy at all, if any such theory were applied. Such 
discussions, we believe, would lead us far away from our objective, and might 
result in the attempt to consider factors which obviously are not limitable, and 
which cannot accurately be evaluated. 


Any discussion on Disarmament invariably breaks down at 
the same point. Each nation is fully prepared for other 
nations to sacrifice what these regard as essentials of their 
security, but no nation is willing to forgo its own essentials, 
however superfluous such may seem to be in the eyes of other 
Powers. Responsible Statesmen in Washington and London 
can see no earthly objection to France reducing her army to 
infinitesimal proportions, although France has been twice 
invaded within the last fifty years by her powerful and 
populous neighbour, and was only saved from destruction by 
the French Army. Irresponsible organs in Great Britain 
and U.S.A. are constantly girding at France on this score, 
which is the gravamen of the quarterly indictment of the 
Highbrow periodical Press and the stock-in-trade of the 
Potsdam Party in the American Senate. But when France 
rounds on her oversea critics, assailants, and traducers, and 
inquires, ‘‘ What about your Navies?’ it is elaborately and 
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unctuously explained that there is nothing ‘‘ Imperialistic ”’ 
or ‘‘ Jingoistic’’ about the American or the British Fleets, 
which are strictly defensive, and therefore indispensable not 
only to themselves but equally for the rest of the world. 
We naturally and necessarily share the British and American 
view of Sea-power, but then we are ready to concede that the 
Army in France is as vital to the security of France as is 
our Navy to us. The United States is the only great Power 
that could afford to disarm, owing to her “fortunate 
geographical situation”? and inaccessibility to attack by 
land, sea or air. But we appreciate the reluctance of the 
Americans to set a good example to the world. They on 
their side, however, should try to appreciate the attitude of 
poorer nations who argue that besides actual armaments, 
natural resources and productive power should likewise be 
taken into account in prescribing programmes of disarma- 
ment for varying and dissimilar communities. The Ameri- 
cans won’t hear of this at any price. We never thought they 
would, but then we should never dream of inviting the 
French to reduce their Army to a Militia or Police 
Force as is the fashion in select circles in Washington. 


Mr. KELLoee spoke uncompromisingly on this question, on 
which he undoubtedly expresses American public opinion. 


No Economic and material resources vary so greatly from 
Supervision country to country that it would be wellnigh impossible 

to frame an agreement to fit these varied conditions. 
Industry and economic development are not static, and no nation would 
agree to limit its development in time of peace or make the reduction of its 
military establishment depend upon the state of its industry or the extent of 
its resources. What possible criterion can we find if we undertake to base a 
limitation of armament agreement upon the economic resources of every country 
in the world ? I fear that this would mean deferring the hope of progress for 
an indefinite time. 


The American Secretary of State was, moreover, scandalized 
by the suggestion—also emanating from Geneva—that 
“International supervision would be necessary for the 
execution of any agreement for the limitation or the reduc- 
tion of armaments.” The American Delegation had made 
it clear that the American Government would not allow 
VOL, LXXXVIII 2 
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any ‘ International body” to “supervise its armaments,” 
or “any programme for the limitation of armaments.” 

We will not accept supervision of any outside body or be subject to inspection 

or control by foreign agencies. Of course, if other Powers desire to make such 
a régime of international control applicable to themselves it would be no concem 
of ours. We have not sought, however, to limit discussion of these general plans, 
although we have made our views apparent as the occasion required. 
This means, whatever her spokesmen may say, that the 
United States has no intention of effectually co-operating in 
any serious disarmament policy, as it stands to reason that 
if American armaments are to be immune from inspection 
by the experts of other Powers, Germany would claim a 
similar privilege and thus shatter the scheme. The idea of 
taking Germany’s word for the observance of any Treaty in 
the face of the events of 1914 would at once be puerile and 
perilous. As Realists the Germans regard Treaties as made 
to be broken for the greater glory of the Fatherland. 


In an article on the Anglo-American Debt (Sunday Pictorial, 
August 8th), Lord Rothermere reminds the public of some 
The M facts which should not be forgotten. It had 
Lords oney —_ become the custom to say that the funding 

of our debt to the United States three years 
ago “conferred considerable advantages upon us.” 

I challenge anyone to find a trace of these alleged benefits in the present 

condition of British trade. True, we have returned to a gold standard of a 
kind, and have become a high currency country. 
In the National Review we have repeatedly invited the 
advocates and upholders of the gold standard to specify 
wherein British interests gained, though we have never had 
any difficulty in understanding American ardour in pressing 
it upon us. Lord Rothermere writes : 

Instead of being a real advantage to trade, the gold standard is a handicap 
to our exporters, who find their customers unable to pay gold prices. 

There was only one way to return to the gold standard, and that was by 
means of sweeping reductions in our national expenditure and a steadily 
developing export trade. The whole question has been regarded hitherto 
purely from a bankers’ standpoint, without full consideration of the industrial 
necessities of the country. The action of our financial leaders has contributed 


materially to the present coal deadlock, and has raised the price of all our 
exports. The late Mr. William Jennings Bryan, had he been living and 4 


act 
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British statesman, would have said to-day that the export trade of Britain is 
being crucified on a cross of gold. 

Lord Rothermere’s strictures on various performances of 
the ‘‘ Money Lords ”’ on both sides of the Atlantic are keenly 
appreciated in many quarters. 


I believe the money lords of Wall Street and Threadneedle Street will be 
proved wholly wrong in their belief that these repayments will prove practicable 
for any length of time. I am sure that, as memories of the great struggle 
become more and more dim, succeeding generations of Allied people will wonder 
why life is made harder for them by the payment of these immense annual 
sums to foreign countries. A questioning attitude will eventually be followed 
by insistent appeal for revision. 

The path of international finance is strewn with the false assumptions and 
prognostications of those money lords. The Italian Government was assured 
that a settlement of the British and American debts would be good for the 
lira. The exact reverse has been the case. Since the settlement the lira has 
fallen heavily, and its violent daily oscillations must have caused grave damage 
to Italian trade. 


International Finance unhappily rules the roast in this 
country whatever Party be in power, though we notice 
that in opposition Socialist demagogues of the Oswald 
Moseley type talk very big of what they mean to do by 
“the Money Power.” But directly they attain Downing 
Street they ring up Lombard Street in order to receive 
their marching orders. The results of the sacrifice—by 
all Parties—of British Industry to International Finance 
is painfully written over large areas of this country. 


It has always appeared to us that whatever criticism the 
actual funding of the Anglo-American debt may be open to, 
Why? the fons et origo mali was the unhappy 

r contract entered into by Lord Reading in 
1917 which placed British credit absolutely at the mercy 
of the United States, which was put in a position to demand 
the repayment of the entire loan of about £12,000,000,000 
at ridiculously short notice under penalty of this country 
being declared bankrupt. It was an unheard-of position 
in which to place one great Power vis-d-vis another, 
immensely aggravated by the fact that we were at the 
time fighting the battle of the United States on sea and land 
as well as in the air—she having at last been forced into 
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the war by Germany, but being totally unprepared to lend 


any effective assistance on any element. How came an 
astute man such as Lord Reading, who was regarded ag 
so exceptionally gifted in finance as to have forsaken the 
great office of Lord Chief Justice of England because he 
was deemed our star diplomat for such a negotiation—how 
came Lord Reading to commit himself and Great Britain 
to an engagement which was on the face of it unjust, 
monstrous, and humiliating ? It was a preposterous demand 
on the part of any creditor under any circumstances—it 
was fatuous of any debtor to accept it. No one has been 
heard to accuse Lord Reading of being a simpleton, nor 
have we ever suggested in criticizing this outrageous con- 
tract that Lord Reading would be capable of doing less 
than his very best for the nation to which he owes every- 
thing. How then explain the enigma of a shocking and 
ruinous obligation contracted on our behalf by a trustee 
of outstanding capacity anxious to fulfil his trust? The 
only explanation that has ever occurred to us of this amazing 
affair is that Lord Reading must have said to himself, “‘ the 
paper terms of this contract are immaterial, and if it amuses 
the Americans to boast for political purposes of their 
‘hard bargain’ at the expense of John Bull, it won't 
hurt us. Great Britain will never be called upon to pay 
one dollar of this debt—if we lose the war there will 
be nothing to pay with, as every British asset will be 
appropriated by victorious Germany as ‘indemnities.’ If, 
on the other hand, as we expect, we win the war, inevitably 
this loan will be passed on to the loser, and it is to the 
Germans, in that case, that the United States must look 
for repayment.” Such an argument would make Lord 
Reading’s otherwise incomprehensible action intelligible. But 
then why when we had won the war and Reparations were 
under discussion did he not see to it that justice was done 
to the British Taxpayer—in whose name all war costs 
against Germany had been waived—by funding the Anglo- 
American debt in Germany, and transferring this millstone 
from our necks to those of the Teutonic authors>of the 
Great War? Echo answers “ Why ?” 
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CONSIDERING the interest and importance of the acute 
conflict between Church and State in Mexico it cannot be 
said that the Press has lavished excessive 
attention on this topic. On the contrary— 
able editors seem to be chary of committing themselves, 
whether because they are in the dark concerning the real 
facts, or owing to the disproportionate influence of Roman 
Catholics in journalism, we cannot say. Asa result the public 
have had to depend on the ex-parte statements issued by 
President Calles and the Vatican respectively. Each side 
naturally seeks to throw the entire blame of the convulsion 
on the other, and claims to have acted throughout with 
wisdom and moderation. Ina circular issued by the Mexican 
Minister for Foreign Affairs it is charged against the Church, 
who is held exclusively responsible for the disturbances, that 


during the centuries of her absolute domination over the Mexican nation (she) 
has done nothing to modernize the nation, nor taken the slightest action to 
ameliorate the conditions of the people. — 


We should not be surprised if there were a substantial 
substratum of truth in this accusation, unless the Roman 
Catholic Church in Mexicois appreciably different from what it 
iselsewhere, whenever it gets the upper hand in a community 
of low-grade civilization. With the experience of tribal 
Ireland before our eyes, where the influence of the Church 
has been almost uniformly bad, and has demoralized an entire 
population, who, according to Mr. Gladstone, had no “ double 
dose of original sin,” we can imagine that in Mexico Romanism 
has been anything but an elevating creed, and its priesthood 
anything but an edifying element. The Vatican, needless 
to say, views matters otherwise, and the Cardinal Secretary 
of State in Rome has replied to the indictment of the 
Mexican Government declaring that four centuries of 
Catholicism have brought Mexico to “a high degree of 
civilization.”” Doubtless in the present phase of an old 
conflict between the Civil Power and the Church Militant 
many harsh and unjust acts have been, and are, perpetrated 
by the Politicians, who, however, maintain that they are 
fighting an alien influence that has too long retarded the 
progress of the Mexican People. We get little assistance 
from the United States in understanding this crisis, because 


Mexico 
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practical politicians and working journalists across the 
Atlantic are equally terrified of offending their Catholic or 
their Protestant clientele. 


Monsieur PorncaRE has disappointed the enemies of France 
—politically and financially. His effort to form a compre- 
hensive Ministry effectually representing a 
Chamber born of the electoral disaster to 
the bloc National, was consigned to failure by 
the quidnuncs. They insisted that he was anathema to the 
Cartel des Gauches of which M. Herriot was the demi-god, 
and that even should he succeed in persuading discordant 
Politicians to take office under him, such a combination 
would collapse on contact with the Division Lobby. For- 
tunately for France the prophets were wrong again—English 
prophets, we may say in passing, are almost invariably at 
sea in their comments and anticipations concerning French 
politics, of which they know as much as of the internal 
economy of Kamchatka. Not only did M. Poincaré succeed 
in forming a remarkably representative Government, but 
he induced colleagues of the utmost divergence of view to 
adopt a series of drastic and far-reaching measures to which 
the ‘‘ anti-Poincaré ’’ Chamber subsequently gave its sanction 
by handsome majorities. In fact, there has been what may 
almost be called a political transformation in France, with 
the ex-President of the Republic in the réle of deus ex 
machina. It is an extraordinary bouleversement, since a 
few weeks ago when that unhappy country was threatened 
with a Caillaux Dictatorship which would have made France 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water to la haute finance 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Naturally, the prcliminary 
successes of the Poincaré Government have been equally 
disappointing to those circles abroad that were confident, 
with the aid of M. Caillaux, of establishing the same strangle- 
hold that they have fastened on other nations, including, 
we fear, our own, who finds it extraordinarily difficult to 
escape from the Industrial Slough of Despond which not a 
few keen observers ascribe to the coalition between the 
Governor of the Bank of England and the Chairman of the 
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Federal Reserve Board of New York. We are, of course, 
told in sapient leading articles that M. Poincaré’s difficulties 
are only just beginning, and that the acid test will come 
when he tries to “ stabilize’ the franc—a process the wise- 
acres aver must fail without recourse to foreign credits, and 
foreign credits mean foreign manipulation of France’s 
currency. As these pundits have been uniformly wrong so 
far, it is permissible to hope that they will continue to be 
wrong. Not being prophets we cannot prophesy, but it is 
open to the humblest to hope, and we sincerely hope, that 
M. Poincaré may restore French finance without calling in 
“Uncle Shylock,” and without provoking such Strikes as 
have afflicted us since we took our marching orders from 
New York, where nowadays ‘‘ our”’ Bank Rate is settled. 


Ir is alleged that Monsieur Poincaré was about to invite 
the French Parliament to ratify the onerous Debt Settle- 
“The Tizer ” ment with the United States (negotiated by 
in. Senator Berenger and Mr. Mellon) and the 

less stringent arrangement with England 
effected by Mr. Churchill and the ephemeral Caillaux. 
Suddenly, however, Monsieur Clemenceau—who had pre- 
served almost unbroken silence in his retirement to 
philosophy and literature—intervened with all his old-time 
force and fire, and effectively prevented this item of the 
Ministerial programme from materializing. ‘‘The Tiger’s” 
incursion took the form of an “open letter” to President 
Coolidge vigorously expounding the average French, and 
we may add the average European, view on this burning 
question. M. Clemenceau knows the Americans too well 
to suppose that he could exercise any appreciable effect 
on the Administration, and President Coolidge has allowed 
the convenient White House ‘ Spokesman ’’—popularly 
rumoured to be no less a person than the President himself 
—to indicate that the creditor is adamant as regards all 
Allied and Associated debts which are simply cash transactions 
like any other. Therefore so far as Washington was con- 
cerned M. Clemenceau wasted his time in thus apostrophizing 
President Wilson’s successor. 
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To-day most of the anxiety of France is centred in America, If nations 
were merely commercial houses, banking accounts would govern the fate of 
the world. You demand the payment of our debt, and you know as well as 
we do that our purse is empty. In such cases a debtor signs bills falling due 
on a certain date, and that is what you are asking us to do. The secret of 
the comedy, however, is that it is a question of fictitious dates to end in a 
loan with mortgage on our national property, as is the case with Turkey. 
We shall never agree to that. France is not for sale even to her friends, and 
she will remain independent. Would President Coolidge feel in any other way 
if the American continent were involved ? If France were to disappear beneath 
the blows of her enemies and friends confederated together her name would 
remain proudly emblazoned. Did not France do her entire duty and nothing 
else but suffer the inevitable ? Did she fight badly ? We threw our all into 
the abyss, blood and money, as Great Britain and the United States did on 
their part, but it was French territory that was scientifically ravaged. During 
three mortal years, while our blood and money flowed from all our pores, we 
awaited the word of America. France is the boundary of freedom. Come and 
read in our villages the unending list of the killed and compare if you like. 
The strong sap of our lost youth, is not that of a banking account? Like 
Russia at Brest Litovsk, the United States concluded a separate peace with 
Germany without even hinting at any kind of adjustment with its companions 
in arms. To-day there is talk of a money peace between the Allied and 
Associated Powers. Why did we not foresee all that is now happening ? Why 
did we not stop under shell-fire to summon a council of administration of 
profiteers, which would have decided the question of allowing us or not allowing 
us to continue to defend ourselves. Must the lie of German reparations result 
in America gathering all the funds ? 

I have spoken freely to the honoured head of a great people, which I 
thought was destined to carry the torch of the ideal ever higher; it behoves 
him now to render judgment on himself. I could only offer him the supreme 
homage of my silence if I have made a mistake. 


Although there was no response from Washington there 
was a rapid reaction to this appeal in French Parliamentary 
circles, and it was forthwith announced that the proposed 
ratification of the Mellon-Berenger Funding Agreement 
would be “‘ postponed.”’ We sincerely hope that Monsieur 
Poincaré will not allow himself to be bluffed by International 
Financiers in London or New York. Whenever you scratch 
an International Financier you usually find a German Jew 
and always a pro-German soul. 


Tue internal politics of Canada are none of our business, as 
we have frequently explained. High Tariff Conservatism 
or Low Tariff Liberalism, the eternal problem 
of Prohibition, etc., are exclusively domestic 
questions that concern Canadians alone. Out- 
siders can discuss them with but little advantage, though as 
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strong probability of giving offence to one side or the other. 
But the issue recently raised in Canada, and now being 
fought out in a hotly contested General Election, does affect 
the rest of the world, particularly Great Britain and the 
other Dominions, who whether they wish it or not are bound 
to be interested in the Ottawa crisis. To lookers-on— 
Canadians will correct us if we are wrong—it seemed as 
though Mr. Mackenzie King, for political party purposes, 
sought to raise a false issue by pretending that the Governor- 
General (Lord Byng) was acting in an unconstitutional 
manner with the desire of placing the Dominion under the 
heel of Downing Street; in the language of local demagogues, 
“to make Canada a Crown Colony.” A more grotesque 
charge was never invented by a politician in search of votes,. 
but grotesque as it was, its authors believed in their slogan as 
likely to go down with the vast alien population who have 
invaded Canada of late years, and who will swallow any- 
thing likely to weaken the British connection. “ Byng or 
King ” was regarded as a paying proposition, suggesting that 
the enlightened Leader of a great Western democracy was 
fighting a Governor-General who sought to undermine the 
hard-earned status of the Dominion under orders from a 
reactionary Home Government. Indeed, leading Liberal 
politicians actually suggested that “ Lord Byng was carry- 
ing out Mr. Amery’s orders ”’ in refusing the Liberal Govern- 
ment another Dissolution, though the better informed among 
them must have known that the suggestion that the issue 
between the Governor-General and the then Prime Minister 
should be referred to London was instantly vetoed by Lord 
Byng, on the eminently sound ground that such a course 
would be unconstitutional. Lord Byng has been con- 
spicuously loyal to his trust, and at this juncture proved 
himself to be a better Canadian than some of those who 
demonstrated that they were less so by the bad advice they 
tendered. 


Ir is self-evident that the Canadian portion of the Canadian 
people (whatever may be the case as regards aliens who are 
none too well disposed towards Canada) have seen through 
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the pitiful tactics that aimed at making the General Election 
turn on the apocryphal misdeeds of one of the best and 
A Confessi most popular in the long line of Governors- 

meson ~=6General. The further Mr. Mackenzie King 
of Faith ° “cc ° M4 ”? 

travelled on his “campaign of education 

—which was a veritable eye-opener to him—the more he 
realized that “‘ this cock won’t fight.’’ Ultimately he was 
reduced to making vehement profession of his devotion to 
the British connection and to repudiate the widespread 
belief that at heart the present Liberal leader is an “‘ Ameri- 
can annexationist.” It was Victoria in British Columbia 
that extracted this confession of faith from Mr. Mackenzie 
King on August 13th: 

I stand for the British Constitution through and through. Iam not in favour 
and never will be in favour of annexation. I make this statement because 
there has been a deliberate attempt to mislead people in the country, and I 
believe Canada can have no greater destiny than as one of the free, self-govern- 
ing countries of the British Empire. That is the highest destiny we have. 
The greatest service to mankind can be rendered by having two nations in 
North America. Canada is in the happy position of being able to contribute to 


the peace of the world, both by example and by her position as an interpreter 
of the United States to Great Britain and of Great Britain to the United States, 


Mr. MAckENzIE KING may be a much-maligned and mis- 
understood man, but if so it is entirely his own fault. His 
Misunderstood speeches during the present crisis have been 

carefully and anxiously read in England, 
where there is no partisanship as regards Canadian politics 
or politicians. Their tone could not fail to convey the 
impression that the Liberal leader was for reasons best 
known to himself and entirely unknown to us on this side of 
the Atlantic, seeking to pick a quarrel with the Governor- 
General simply because he was Governor-General, and 
presumably with the design of weakening the personal link 
between Great Britain and the Dominion of Canada. That 
Mr. Mackenzie King—who is nothing if not a tactician— 
subsequently turned all his batteries upon his successor in 
the Premiership (Mr. Meighen, the Conservative leader) 
does not alter the fact that he had opened fire on Govern- 
ment House before Mr. Meighen became Prime Minister, 
and it was no doubt this fact that inspired the Tapers and 
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Tadpoles of Canadian Liberalism to invent the catchword 
“ Byng or King,” of which we have no doubt their political 
superiors are heartily ashamed, as it has never “ caught 
on.” We have no desire to be unjust to Mr. Mackenzie 
King, but it is somewhat significant that every subject of 
the King throughout His Majesty’s Dominions who believes 
in the British Empire and desires its consolidation, security, 
and prosperity, cordially hopes that the opinions Mr. 
Mackenzie King is suspected of entertaining on the strength 
of his public utterances and his general attitude, may be 
overwhelmingly defeated at the impending General Election. 
It is no less suggestive that in South Africa and the Irish 
Free State—the abodes of the disaffected and the dis- 
gruntled—there is a correspondingly ardent hope that 
Mr. Mackenzie King will triumph at the Polls, because Dutch 
Separatists and Dublin Sinn Feiners count on his co-opera- 
tion in preventing the coming Imperial Conference from 
taking any practical step towards Imperial unity, while they 
hope for his help in any measures they may propose of an 
opposite character. The ex-Premier is singularly unlucky 
in being so widely misinterpreted. If he would only act in 
the spirit of his confession of faith at Victoria, B.C., all such 
misconceptions would be dissipated. 


WE may be sure that a man of Lord Byng’s sunny tempera- 
ment will not allow his delightful and enjoyable sojourn in 

Canada to be overclouded by the closing 
——, episode, which assuredly is both keenly 

regretted and resented by the Canadian part 
of the Canadian people, however gratifying it may be to 
others. No man has discharged the delicate and extensive 
duties that appertain to his high office more faithfully or 
competently than Lord Byng, who will leave a host of friends 
behind him and not a single enemy when he quits Canadian 
shores. Even those who hoped to use the Governor- 
Generalship as a stalking-horse for their own political pur- 
poses are loud in personal praise of its occupant. Lord 
Byng will be succeeded by Lord Willingdon, whose appoint- 
ment has been warmly welcomed throughout Canada. The 
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publie on both sides of the Atlantic ought to know—so that 
they may not be deceived by political claptrap—that the 
Canadian Governor-General is effectually nominated by the 
Canadian Government. This makes it all the more absurd 
to represent him as “‘ the Agent of the Home Government.” 
He is completely free of the Home Government, which plays 
no part whatsoever in Canadian affairs. The very appoint- 
ment is either made by the Ottawa Government suggesting 
a particular person to the Home Government, or by the 
latter asking the Canadian Government whether some 
special individual would be acceptable. No Home Govern- 
ment could or would appoint any Governor-General who 
was not persona gratissima to the Canadian Government. 
In truth, the Home Government’s “‘interference”’ in Ottawa 
ends with the appointment and only recurs when there is 
another vacancy. We have no doubt that Lord Willingdon, 
who has gained golden opinions everywhere and who is as 
charming to-day as when as Freeman Thomas he captained 
the Eton XI, will be as popular in Canada as he was in 
Bombay, Madras, and other places. But, of course, if some 
important Ottawa politician started the “‘shave’”’ “‘ Willingdon 
wishes to enslave Canada” he might momentarily persuade 
a few “‘ Mugs ”’ to believe him. 


Ir the Imperial Conference which is now “ billed’’ for the 
latter part of October were likely to be inspired in its 
. labours by the sentiments expressed in the 

a paoammma fine speech of Mr. Bruce, the Australian 
Prime Minister, Britons everywhere could 

look forward to its session more hopefully than at present. 
In submitting the agenda of the coming Conference to the 
Commonwealth Parliament on August 2nd, Mr. Bruce 
declared that Australia could take part in no movement 
aiming at the International independence of the Dominions, 
as that would involve the disintegration of the Empire. It 
was essential to remember that the British peoples formed 
one great nation, and it would be an immeasurable catas- 
trophe if anything destroyed this unity achieved by common 
sacrifices. Not only would the disruption of the Empire be 
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disastrous to its integral parts; it would be no less tragic 
for the whole world. In some quarters the clamour for a 
re-interpretation of the status of the Dominions was virtually 
a demand for their recognition as separate international units. 
Australia disagreed with that view. Australia must aim at 
a closer linking of the self-governing parts of the Empire 
with as full a recognition of their independent status as 
was compatible with the acknowledgment of our universal 
British nationality, and with the closest possible relations 
between the English-speaking peoples. In referring to the 
Locarno Pact, the Australian Prime Minister pointed out that 
the Commonwealth could if it chose remain aloof, but 
would not thereby escape the consequences of a conflagration 
in Europe. The British Empire was governed by an un- 
written treaty of mutual guarantee. Therein lay its strength. 
He questioned whether we did not actually reduce the risks 
of war to a minimum by openly declaring that the whole 
force of the Empire would be employed on behalf of peace, 
The balance of evidence showed that the obligations of 
Australia would not diminish, but on the contrary would 
increase by the adoption of an attitude of non-co-operation 
with Great Britain on this issue. At the Conference the 
attitude of the Dominions towards obligations entered into 
by Great Britain with Foreign Powers would be a major 
question ; and as regards Imperial Defence generally, Australia 
held the view that local defence was each Dominion’s 
local concern, but this principle “ must be applied in con- 
formity toa general plan of Imperial co-operation.”’ Australia 
believed that the ocean routes of the Empire could not be 
safeguarded without Singapore. She would urge most 
powerfully that the Base be proceeded with, and in the 
field of economics the Prime Minister advocated “ greater 
co-operation and the expansion of Imperial trade.” 


Mr. Bruce is by no means alone in wishing to make the 
Imperial Conference really serviceable to the Empire—in 
other words, to make it a success. That is 
likewise invariably the object of whoever 
represents New Zealand, and though Mr. 
Massie’s shrewd and penetrating common sense and single- 


“There are 
others ” 
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minded outlook on Imperial issues are, alas, no longer avail- 
able, his able successor in the New Zealand Premiership, Mr. 
Gordon Coates, whom we are all hoping to welcome in 
London, will be a staunch upholder of that “sane Imperial- 
ism ” without which the task of holding the King’s Dominions 
together becomes well-nigh insurmountable. Unfortunately, 
as is common knowledge, “there are others” inspired by 
different ideals to Australian and New Zealand Statesman- 
ship. Indeed, should Canada elect to resume that attitude 
of icy indifference adopted by the Ottawa Government at 
the last Conference, these “‘ others ’”? may succeed in wrecking 
it in their anxiety to injure the Imperial Cause. We cannot 
afford to bamboozle ourselves. It is best to be frank. 
General Hertzog, who is Prime Minister of the South African 
Union, as the result of an unholy compact between Backveldt 
Boers and “ Labour” (the latter consisting of the usual 
ingredients, viz. Moderates who pay the piper and Extremists 
who call the tune), has openly espoused the cause of Secession, 
of which his attack on the Union Jack is a symbol. So long 
as possible, and perhaps longer than was reasonable, South 
African Loyalists shut their eyes to General Hertzog’s 
vagaries and tried to persuade themselves that he was 
“talking through his hat.” The patriotic section of the 
Labour Party were especially perturbed, as they had not 
entered the Pact with the object of placing the British 
populace under the heel of the Dopper Dutch. But succes- 
sive speeches of General Hertzog and fire-eating Colleagues, 
coupled with this crusade against the flag, ultimately aroused 
the British and those Dutchmen who are unable to see how 
South Africa would gain by placing herself under the protec- 
tion of Germany, which is the plain English of Hertzogism. 
We fully appreciate the fact that powerful vested interests 
both in South Africa and at home are keenly interested in 
camouflaging General Hertzog’s policy and propaganda, 
and that peripatetic plutocrats are busy in London in that 
sense. Among General Hertzog’s objects in attending the 
Imperial Conference is the flotation of another big South 
African loan, to assist which “‘ Secession Talk’ and ‘“‘ Down 
with the Union Jack”? may be momentarily in abeyance. 
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But to finance the Hertzog Government is to promote a 
Separatist Movement, and British investors who were so 
foolish would have none to thank but themselves when the 
Loan was subsequently repudiated. 


Ir our readers think we are inclined to exaggerate the posi- 
tion into which General Hertzog has drifted—and the 
Home Press has done anything but accentuate 
it—we would refer them to the disquieting 
speech of General Smuts in Johannesburg 
on August 18th, of which The Times alone contained an 
adequate report (see The Times, August 19th). General 
Smuts is under no temptation to underline the Secessionist 
movement in South Africa, which his followers, including 
many ‘“‘ Unionists,” pooh-poohed as long as they could 
and perhaps longer than they should. General Smuts 
expressed the anxiety of the country to know what policy 
General Hertzog contemplated advocating at the Imperial 
Conference. Last session General Hertzog had made a 
speech at Stellenbosch in which he had laid down that 
“South Africa was an independent country within the 
British Empire, and said it was necessary to make that 
independence effective before the world, and to give it 
international effect.” According to General Smuts, General 
Hertzog had insisted that there must be “‘a declaration of 
our independence to the world... and if the Imperial 
Conference would not agree to that, if all the partners in 
the Empire did not want a declaration like that made, and 
if they were satisfied with their defective status, they should 
not stand in the way of others who wanted this declaration 
made.” That, as General Smuts insisted, was why South Africa 
wanted to know what the Union Prime Minister proposed to 
doin London. Would he ask for this declaration ? 

Is he going on behalf of South Africa to represent you and me, and the people 
of South Africa, in order to ask for that international declaration ? He has 
warned us that if others do not agree with him, he will let South Africa do it 
herself and alone. We want to know, because it is a matter of the greatest 
importance to this country. We know what a declaration of that kind means. 
It was felt at once in this country, it has been felt in Great Britain, and every- 
body understands that such a declaration means the breaking-up of the British 
Empire. It is no use General Hertzog saying in Parliament that secession 


would be a calamity, if he is going to ask for a declaration which, in effect, 
means exactly the same thing, namely, the breaking-up of the British Empire. 


General Smuts 
as Witness 
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We at home, no less than General Smuts and South Africa, 
are anxious to know whether General Hertzog intends to 
plump for secession in London or whether in the interests 
of another South African Loan he proposes to eat his words 
in order to reproduce them when he has gained his momentary 
object. 


THE Houses of Parliament adjourned on August 4th amid 
general relief after a somewhat wearisome and sterile 
session—thanks largely to the Coal Strike, 
which seems to have paralysed political 
activity besides imposing Industrial depression. It cannot 
be said, however, that the Government have suffered as 
much from this running sore as might have been expected, 
which seems to have had a more disintegrating effect on 
both oppositions than on the Treasury Bench or on the 
Ministerial rank and file, who have loyally supported the 
Prime Minister as being of all our public men the one most 
fitted to deal with such a crisis. Conservative solidarity 
was stimulated by the conduct of the Socialists, who (no 
doubt under orders from Moscow) suddenly opened a 
campaign of calumny against individual Ministers on the 
calculation that were enough mud thrown some must stick. 
But none has stuck, and both Mr. Stanley Baldwin and 
Mr. Chamberlain emerged at the end of a long and trying 
session with enhanced reputations. It has also been a 
good session for Mr. Winston Churchill, who stood to his 
guns over the Betting Tax, which will shortly be in operation, 
and though his speeches are too carefully prepared, and 
therefore lacking in spontaneity to suit all tastes, they 
are relished by the House of Commons, and in encounters 
with any adversaries the latter usually come off second 
best. The chief blunder of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the adoption of the Gold Standard last year, evidently 
without knowing anything about the subject, on the advice 
of equally ignorant Treasury clerks and a handful of fanatics 
in and around Lombard Street, headed by the Governor 
of the Bank of England. Luckily for His Majesty’s Ministers 
neither Opposition is able to capitalize this grave blunder, 
because Lord Oxford and Asquith, Mr. Walter Runciman, 


Adjournment 
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and other Liberal Mandarins gave it their blessing, while 
Mr. Philip Snowden, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
became implicated in the Gold Standard manceuvre, and 
was subsequently so foolish as to write an article in a 
“capitalist”? newspaper demanding the restoration of this 
incubus on Industrial England. 


WHEN we read in a sympathetic newspaper that the Prime 
Minister has been so wounded by the disgraceful insinuations 

of the Socialists as to contemplate an early 
Rolie Be retirement from public life, we simply refuse 

to believe it. Mr. Stanley Baldwin could not 
be where he now is were he that sort of man. He has too 
much character to play into the hands of the enemies of the 
Conservative Party, and of the Country, by allowing the 
organized aspersions of a few Bolsheviks to affect his conduct 
when the path of duty is so plainly marked out before him, 
and clearly consists at the present hour in staying where he 
iss Even those Conservatives who feel the Government to 
be somewhat flabby on certain questions, and who were 
grievously disappointed both by its personnel as by its 
policy or lack of policy in some spheres, would regard any 
change at No. 10 Downing Street as in the nature of a 
calamity, because we have no guarantee that were there “a 
Premier crisis’ the right man would subsequently be found 
in the right place. At such moments the power of back- 
stairs intriguers is liable to become irresistible, and as has 
happened before the Conservative Party might find itself 
confronted with the fait accompli of some deplorable selec- 
tion, including the possibility of a figure-head adopted by 
the Coalition section of the present Cabinet with a view to 
the resurrection of the Government that collapsed at the 
Carlton Club in October 1922. This eventuality must not 
be dismissed as beyond the range of practical politics. It 
has never been relinquished by that section of the present 
Government, to whom Mr, Baldwin was over magnanimous 
when he was presented by the nation with the mandate of a 
clean slate at the end of 1924. It is obviously the objective 
of Lord Beaverbrook, who although too important for the 
good of the State is less important than he would like to be 
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and than he thinks he was in the palmy Lloyd Georgian 
days. If the Prime Minister realized that his resignation 
might open the door to the odious régime from which he was 
instrumental in saving us four years ago, not all the mud of 
Moscow would induce him to throw up the sponge. 


Wuitz the Government have so far marked time this year 
and have singularly few reverses to look back on—the 

18. most noticeable being the loss of a seat at 
Coalition Hammersmith through that bad staff work 
which seems to be ineradicable in the Metropolitan end of 
our Party—the Radicals and Socialists have had a par- 
ticularly bad year in Parliament, while in the country the 
former look like “‘ petering out,” and though the Socialists 
make a good show in many Constituencies through the 
accession of disgusted Radicals, their inefficiency and dis- 
cord at Westminster are such that even the most sanguine 
among them must realize the remoteness of that “ Labour 
Government ”’ which loomed so large in their minds two or 
three years ago. The only solution that we can see, and the 
one to which these discordant factions must inexorably 
tend, is a Coalition of Radicals and Socialists by whatsoever 
name it may be called. Mr. Lloyd George evidently regards 
Liberalism as a spent force which of itself offers no prospect 
of restoring its leader to the Promised Land to which he 
considers he has a prescriptive right. He is a_ pliable 
politician of no fixed principles but with one idée fixe—he 
would join forces with any party that would “ deliver the 
goods.”” In the summer of 1925 he thought there would be 
a split in the Conservative Party on the policy of the Coal 
Subsidy, of which he was fully prepared to take advantage. 
In the spring of this year Mr. Lloyd George was equally 
confident that the Government would come to grief through 
another surrender to the T.U.C. But the unexpected 
happened once more, and there was no alternative for the 
Wizard except a flirtation with the Socialist Party that has 
continued ever since, and doubtless in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
eyes some omens are favourable to a Lib-Lab Coalition 
Government dominated by himself. And it may be that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will ultimately consent to make 
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terms with Mr. Lloyd George rather than wander indefinitely 
in opposition. Responsible Statesmen who have once tasted 
what are commonly called “the sweets of office’ (though 
habitually described by Ministers as its “ cares”) cannot 
reconcile themselves to unofficial existence. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is as convinced as Mr. Lloyd George that he 
ought to be where Mr. Baldwin now is. Lib-Lab co-opera- 
tion may depend on whether these two can arrange a division 
of the spoils. If Chequers were allotted to the Foreign 
Office conceivably Mr. Ramsay MacDonald might consent 
to become Foreign Minister, leaving No. 10 Downing Street 
and the Premiership to the Wizard. But what would the rank 
and file Socialists say, and what would Mr. Wheatley do ? 


THE British Public approve the steadfast refusal of His 
Majesty’s Ministers to be bluffed by the Miners’ Federation, 
' into saving the latter’s unsightly face by 
— and intervening in this suicidal coal strike, which 
was engineered without any regard for the 

well-being of the working miner or the interests of the 
working classes generally, who are its chief victims. At 
the time of writing it has already lasted 16 weeks and for 
all the Miners’ Federation care it may last another 16, or 
for that matter a further sixty weeks, devastating our 
industrial districts, bringing grist to the mill of all foreign 
competitors and rejoicing the hearts of Britain’s many 
enemies. The hope of any national settlement between the 
parties in conflict, the Jingoes of the Miners’ Federation, 
and the Mining Association, grows fine by degrees and 
beautifully less. But there is at last some hope of district 
settlements in those areas where the rank and file miners 
realize that Messrs. Smith and Cook prefer War to Peace, 
like the Kaiser in 1914. In Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire there has been a substantial return to work 
on the generous terms offered by the owners, and it is alleged 
that Scotland is weary of a strike that many miners can now 
see for themselves was political in its origin and its objective. 
Should this return to work spread at its present rate, we, may 
reasonably hope to see the end of this catastrophe at no 
distant date. That is all one dare say, as so far the optimists 
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have been disappointed.’ It should be added that while the 
country approves the detachment of the Government to- 
wards this particular and peculiar conflict, intelligent people 
are everywhere enquiring whether Responsible Statesman- 
ship is utterly incapable of devising any means of preventing 
or stopping Strikes that cost as much as foreign wars? If 
the great, wise and eminent of all Political Parties are 
impotent to save us from domestic calamity, they waste 
their time in telling us that the League of Nations is a 
serious alternative to international wars. Peace, like charity, 
should begin at home. 


THE City Editor of the Morning Post, like other orthodox 
City Editors, believes that economic wisdom begins and 

ends with the adoption of the Gold Standard. 
Melancholy = Without the Gold Standard there can be 
no hope for any nation in this world and small prospect of 
its salvation in the next. But with the Gold Standard 
and ‘‘ Stabilization” every blessing may be expected. 
Those who thus sincerely hold the true faith are entitled 
to promise much to any country that swallows their super- 
stition, nor are they niggardly in doing so. It is, however, 
one thing to promise and another to perform, and when we 
contrast the rosy anticipations of the prophets of Lombard 
Street with the painful sequele, we are reminded afresh 
of the perils of “intelligent anticipation ’’ before the event. 
The Gold Standard may be ideal from the Banking or 
Financial standpoint, and we are prepared to believe that 
Banks are richer than they were—they certainly have much 
money to spend on bricks and mortar—but it may also be 
that their gain is the loss of other no less important sections 
of the community ; and when we study the melancholy 
table in the City article of the Morning Post (August 18th), 
even the fetish-worshippers must acknowledge that the 
Gold Standard has brought no gain to British Industry, 
upon which it may conceivably have inflicted some portion 
of the heavy loss recorded by our contemporary. 


In our last issue we gave a table showing some of the fluctuations which have 
taken place in the shares of English Railway securities during the last two and @ 
half years. Even more striking and equally depressing is the fall which has 
taken place in the shares of Iron, Coal and Steel companies, and in the following 
table we show the highest and lowest quotations touched by the shares of @ 
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number of leading companies for the past three and a half years, while in the 
outer column will be found present prices : 
Since J: an. 1, 1923. 


Highest. Lowest. Present Price. 

Armstrong Whitworth... ... 20/9 3/7} 5/9 
Babcock and Wilcox .. -. *94/0 42/0 50/9. 
Baldwins .. xf! Ry .. 25/6 7/3 8/3 
Bengal Iron - we -. 28/14 6/6 8/6 
Bolckow Vaughan we omcemele 4/4} 7/0 
Cammell Laird .. .. .. 18/9 6/9 8/3 
Cargo Fleet aa 6 .. 21/0 9/0 10/6 
Consett Iron... «29/44 12/14 16/0 
Cory (Wm.) ae bg .. 58/9 36/0 42/6 
Dorman Long .. =< .. 19/6 8/44 10/3 
Ebbw Vale Steel eran |. 4/0 5/1t 
Guest Keen os of -. 47/6 29/3 35/3 
Hadfields a es .. 28/6 11/9 15/6 
North’s Navgtn. (5/0) .. «..—- 8/74 2/10} 3/9 
Ocean Coal vi - -. 32/3 14/9 19/6 
Pease and Partners os .. 380/13 9/6 11/6 
Powell Duffryn .. iy .- 43/6 22/9 29/3 
South Durham .. is .» 72/6 39/0 47/6 
Swan, Hunter .. a .. 37/3 20/0 22/6 
Thomas (Richard) ts o> fo 8/0 9/6 
Thornycroft fe wa od TY 5/0 8/9 
Vickers (6/8) _.. od op Sale 6/14 8/10} 


With the exception of North’s Navigation and Vickers, where the shares are 
in denominations of 5s. and 6s. 8d. respectively, all the Ordinary capital of the 
companies is in the form of £1 shares. As in the case of the Railways enu- 
merated in our table yesterday, so with the Iron, Coal, and Steel companies, it 
will be seen that there has been a material rally from the lowest points, and, for 
the most part, that rally has taken place during recent weeks on hopes that the 
long-drawn-out coal dispute may not only be nearing its end, but may prove a 
prelude to more hopeful conditions in the industrial world generally. There is 
certainly plenty of room for improvement, so far as market quotations are con- 
cerned, for it must be remembered that the survey is only over a period of three 
and a half years, and, if the figures of 1920, or of an even earlier date, were 
taken, the fall would be shown to be much greater. 


It is surely somewhat significant that the years covered 
by this appalling slump is the precise period during which 
the Deflationists and Gold Standard Party imposed their 
views on innocent and unthinking Governments. 


THERE are few tasks more worthy of a Conservative 
Government entitled to the name than Constitutional 
Reform. This country needs a Second 


ae wel Chamber sufficiently strong, and therefore 
Scheme” sufficiently popular, to be able to prevent 


revolutionary changes at the hands of a 
scratch majority of the House of Commons in no way 
* 100 per cent. shares bonus in 1923. 
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representative of the opinion of the people. Whenever the 
nation wants a revolution, on democratic theory it is entitled 
to have it, and no Second Chamber would be able to 
Overcome or even obstruct such a movement. That is not 
the danger we have to guard against, but the contingency 
of some plausible politician persuading the Electorate to 
give him a mandate on some issue, and then perverting 
it to totally different purposes. The House of Lords, 
emasculated as it was by the Parliament Act, 1911 (with 
the consent we sorrowfully acknowledge of Conservative 
leaders recreant to their trust), would be unable to prevent 
such a Ministry from wrecking the Constitution, ruining 
the country, and establishing a permanent dictatorship on 
a Parliamentary basis. Besides recognizing the peril of 
leaving things as they now are, and the urgent duty of 
Conservative statesmanship, we wish we could also say that 
His Majesty’s Ministers are alive to the situation, and 
propose to tackle the problem of Constitutional Reform, 
But as at present advised we should only mislead our 
readers in suggesting it. There is every indication that 
the Government have no settled convictions, still less any 
policy on this issue. If they had it would be unnecessary 
for the Prime Minister to invite the Reform Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament to put their heads together 
and agree on “a definite scheme.” Governments never 
do this when they have any mind or plan of their own, 
as it would be highly embarrassing to have one scheme 
put forward by a Minister and another by the party rank 
and file. With the Radicals and Socialists hostile to any 
and every proposal to strengthen or reform the House of 
Lords, and the Conservative Government divided and 
indifferent, and advertising for ‘a definite scheme,” the 
prospect of legislation during the lifetime of the present 
parliament can only be described as remote. 


THE respective points of view of Conservative Reformers 

and Conservative anti-Reformers were succinctly put 

Rival forward in the Morning Post by Lord Ban- 
vi 


Schools bury (August 6th) for the former, and the 
Duke of Marlborough (August 7th) repre- 
senting the latter. Lord Banbury expressed the hope that 
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when the Committees produce their scheme the Government 
will take it up as the situation is “‘ most dangerous,” 


The Parliament Act provides that should the House of Lords reject a 
measure sent up to them in three successive sessions, not necessarily in the same 
Parliament, the measure becomes law at the third rejection. 

That is to say, that any measure which the Commons sends to the Lords 
in two years becomes law without any reference to the electorate, though it 
may never have been submitted to them. 

A Single Chamber Government may be established by the simple expedient 
of passing a Bill abolishing the Lords. In two years such a Bill would 
become law. 

A Bill abolishing the Monarchy could be passed in the same way and in 
the same time. 

A Bill imposing a capital levy if certified as a Money Bill could be passed 
in one year, and if not so certified, in two years. 


To guard against these dangers the House of Lords must 
resume its veto, and the present scandal of Money Bills 
must be cleared up. According to Lord Banbury : 


The hereditary principle should be largely, if not altogether, preserved. 
Whatever may be said against it in theory it has worked well in practice. 

The numbers of the members might, however, be reduced. A Chamber 
of 300 members should answer all purposes. At least 250 of these should 
be elected by the Peers from their own number, as Scotch and Irish Peers are 
now elected, and they should be elected for life. 

The remaining 50 might be elected, some of them by the County Councils, 
some nominated by the Government for the existence of a Parliament. 

One advantage of this system would be that as the number of members 
would be limited to 300, it would be impossible for a Government to endeavour 
to force a measure through by creating a number of new Peers. 


The Duke of Marlborough, on the other hand, protests 
against the action of the Reform Committees in seeking to 
“inveigle ” the Prime Minister into touching this question. 


They are in error, because they seem unable to distinguish in their minds 
that the Hereditary and the Elective are two separate principles. They desire 
to see both principles incorporated in the composition of the new House: the 
Elective, Nominated, and Hereditary members. 

Several eminent men are running round busy in their minds, and with an 
exclusion bill in their pockets. On the list they perceive the name of their 
neighbour, but not necessarily their own. It appears to me that in life we 
should try to be logical. We should assert our belief in one principle or the 
other, the Hereditary or the Elective. If the Hereditary principle is disapproved 
of, let the reformers develop the Elective principle. Let them attempt to 
create a Senate, with a Finance Committee, with power over finance. Let 
them try to gain the consent of the members of the House of Commons. Let 
them convince the Crown that its position will not be impaired by being left 
alone to represent the principle which they seek to destroy. 

Let the reformers remember also that the consent of the Peers has to be 
obtained for their own annihilation. This they will not give if they are wise. 
A revolution alone would dislodge them. If a revolution swept them away, 
other things may be swept away also. The House of Lords is an assemblage 
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of gentlemen who inherit duties, together with the people, who inherit privileges, 
franchises, and liberties, from a long line of ancestors, There is a mutual 
understanding between both. We protect their inheritance, and they ensure 
our status. I hope in mortmain for ever. 

These letters are a fair presentment of two conflicting and 
irreconcilable points of view. Lord Banbury being justly 
alarmed by our present reliance on such a broken reed as 
the House of Lords under the Parliament Act favours 
Reform and re-constitution. The Duke of Marlborough 
being satisfied with things as they are opposes change, and 
reminds us of what too many reformers are apt to forget 
—namely, that to reach the Statute Book any measure of 
Constitutional Reform must run the gauntlet of both 
Houses, 


Masor Coitrox, M.P., recently made a suggestion in the 
Morning Post (August 12th) that will appeal to many 

readers of the National Review to whom it 
One Paty will be no novelty. In referring to the scandal 
Danie caused by the disclosures concerning the 

squandering of Trade Union funds on almost 
any object except the benefit of their contributors, he men- 
tioned the suggestion ‘‘ put up recently by a Socialist M.P. 
that the accounts of all political Parties and Associations 
should be published.” This, as Major Colfox observes, 
has “ no bearing on the subject of Trade Union expenditure. 
But it is, I believe, a right and proper suggestion.” As our 
readers are aware, we have long been of this opinion, and 
have in season and out of season advocated an open instead 
of a secret fund for the Conservative Party, which by thus 
showing the way would constrain other Parties to follow 
suit. As Major Colfox points out, “there is no disgrace 
attaching to a subscription to a Political Party Fund, unless 
its object is personal glorification and its payment is secret.” 
In his own constituency 


we Tories have for years published our accounts annually, giving a complete 
list of our members and the amount of each subscription, and also showing 
how the income is spent. We have never found any disadvantage from this 
practice; but, on the contrary, our local party revenue has increased sinee 
people saw how their money was used and how necessary was the work they 
were supporting. I commend this practice to other M.P.’s and political leaders of 
all parties, both as a means of augmenting their party political revenue and of 
stilling unimformed criticism. 
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This reform would do more to promote clean politics than 
any other that could be devised, and as the present Leader 
of the Conservative Party is emphatically a clean politician 
we respectfully commend it to his attention. We are 
naturally in the dark concerning the actual state of the 
Conservative exchequer, but we imagine it may be low 
as the sale of titles is in abeyance. Whenever our funds 
need replenishing we trust that this salutary work will be 
done in a manner consonant with the character of Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin rather than in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the Coalition, which seems to have left more money 
at the disposal of Mr. Lloyd George than is either intelligible 
or decent. 


BETTING is such an eminently legitimate source of taxation 
that our only surprise is that the advent of a Betting Tax 
Betting should have been so long delayed. However, 

there it is at last, and, of course, provoking 
the inevitable outcry from everybody who imagines that the 
new tax may fall on him while the rest of the community 
remain as usual silent and indifferent, as though any taxa- 
tion they don’t pay is no affair of theirs. The Government 
deserves credit for tapping what should provide substantial 
revenue. But any new tax should be made as simple as 
possible and encumbered with a minimum of regulations. 
Unfortunately the bureaucracy adore red tape and are 
never so happy as when devising elaborate regulations, one 
of the worst offenders being the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, who aspire to make every tax as harassing and as 
embarrassing as possible to the taxpayer. They abhor 
simplicity and have small sense of humour. The Betting 
Tax promises to supply a fertile field for the idiosyncrasies 
of officialism. A preliminary note has already been issued 
by the Commissioners of Customs and Excise explaining the 
operation of the Betting Tax which comes into force on 
November Ist. As laymen, and ex hypothesi ignoramuses, 
we should have thought that the simplest and most effi- 
cacious plan would be the issue of stamps of varying amounts 
according to the size of the bet, for which the Bookmaker 
should be held responsible. This would, indeed, appear to 
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be the basis of the new tax, which is, however, complicated 
by a system of certificates to be applied for by Bookmakers, 
to each of which must be affixed “‘a photograph of the 
applicant ... approximately 3}in. X 2}in. in size, of 
full face, without hat and unmounted.” Similar photo- 
graphs are required of all directors and employees of any 
limited company engaged in betting, as well as of every 
partner in any betting firm that is not a limited company. 
After all this photography we get down to tin-tacks, and we 
only hope the system will prove workable and not handicap 
the honest bookmaker for the benefit of the ‘‘ crooks” who 
have brought the fraternity into disrepute. We fear the 
“crooks”? may find means of evading the photographer, 
who is apparently the pivot of the whole plot. 


Tue British Admiralty were well advised to publish all 
their accumulated information concerning the loss of H.M.S, 

Hampshire and its precious freight on that fate- 
a ful June 5, 1916. We reproduce the material 

portion in our Correspondence Section. Human 
nature being what it is, we can hardly hope that this full 
and convincing narrative of an unspeakable tragedy will 
affect either those credulous people who are only happy 
when pursuing ‘“‘ mares’ nests,” or the impudent charlatans 
who exploit such credulity and who are seemingly prepared 
to ransack the graveyards of Scandinavia in the interests of 
their stunt. But sensible people are at one in accepting 
the official version of the death of the great soldier, which 
not only accords with ascertainable facts, but with inherent 
probability. The marvellous unofficial legends that have 
been in circulation these last ten years no doubt originated 
with the widespread belief, which was, we fear, only too well 
founded, that the subject of Lord Kitchener’s impending 
trip to Russia had become “a topic” among Government 
gossips, who at that period of the war were a public danger 
in allowing information to leak out which they had no right 
to know. Indiscretion was the fashionable craze of the 
moment in a certain small section of Political Society, as the 
general public were aware, and which they keenly resented. 
When the dreadful news of Lord Kitchener’s death stunned 
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the country, people jumped to the conclusion that he was the 
victim of the gossips in high places, whence arose the fable 
that news of his projected journey to Russia had been 
conveyed abroad by spies, with the result that a German 
submarine was able to place a mine on the exact spot the 
Hampshire would traverse, or, alternatively, a German agent 
succeeded in blowing up that ill-fated vessel with an infernal 
machine. The Admiralty White Paper knocks all this 
nonsense on the head, and in so doing proves anew that truth 
can be stranger than fiction. It was just sheer bad luck 
that there happened to be a mine where the Hampshire 
foundered, and the German submarine. that sowed it had 
probably as little expectation of sinking Lord Kitchener as 
of bagging their own Kaiser. 


Is Signor Mussolini attempting the impossible? If so, it 
would not be the first time that he has attempted or achieved 
; what “everybody ” declared to be unattain- 
Signor m able. But even some of his warmest admirers 
Mussolini’s ‘ ; ; 
Latest are apprehensive lest his latest enthusiasm 
react upon his wonderful personal prestige. 
As to whether the sceptics be right or wrong we can offer no 
opinion. We should regret any set-back to the Duce’s bound- 
less popularity in Italy as a misfortune for civilization, and 
we confess to a sneaking admiration for his latest crusade, 
which is nothing less than an attempt to persuade Italian 
women to spend less money on clothes! We don’t know how 
it may be in Italy, but in England dress is the besetting 
female sin, at least as much as drink is the besetting male 
sin. More so, because nowadays you practically never see 
a drunken man in the streets of London, whereas you see an 
immense number of extravagantly dressed women in every 
section of society. The waste of money on clothes is posi- 
tively appalling, encouraged as it is by the Press, which 
derives substantial revenue from shop advertisements, while 
the lesser newspapers, conspicuously the Society Weeklies, 
apparently exist in order to incite the maximum of expendi- 
ture on the minimum of clothes. Signor Mussolini, alarmed 
by what he sees around him, and realizing how vital is 
economy to Italians as well as for Italy, has appointed a 
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Committee, consisting of the leading ladies of the land under 
the Presidency of the Queen of Italy, for the purpose, accord- 
ing to a news agency, “ of designing a national dress and 
standardizing the many and varied fashions now existing in 
Italy. It is proposed to use Italian material exclusively in 
the manufacture of clothes.” The indignation of certain 
London newspapers over this “ outrage” is only surpassed 
by the fury of their big advertisers, who forget that if women 
spent less on dress they would have more to spend on other 
things. Therefore shopkeepers have nothing to fear should 
the new Mussolini movement “catch on” and spread else- 
where. Nor, indeed, have women, who rarely look so well 
as in uniform, vide nurses, land-girls or girl guides. Claptrap 
about “ self-expression in dress” is merely an excuse for 
eccentricity and expenditure. 


It is usually safe to lay long odds on the English Channel 
defeating the intrepid individuals of either sex who, annually, 


Conquest of 


this heroic feat by an American girl of eighteen (Miss 
Gertrude Ederle), who is the first of her sex to attain this 
much-coveted distinction. Although we should have pre- 
ferred that what we regard as our own Channel should, in 
the first instance, be swum by an Englishwoman, we cannot 
grudge Miss Ederle the fame she has acquired, because hers 
was a brilliant feat of skill and endurance by one of the 
world’s most accomplished swimmers, who had, moreover, 
applied exceptional intelligence to a problem that has 
baffled experts who have devoted their lives to solving it. 
Yet more wonderful was the fact that Miss Ederle, starting 
from Cape Grisnez at 7 a.m. on August 6th, landed on 
the beach of Kingsdown, between St. Margaret’s Bay and 
Deal, at 9.39 p.m., her swim lasting only 14 hours and 39 
minutes. This time beat all records by nearly two hours, 
the previous best being that of Sebastian Tiraboschi, the 
Italian, who swam from Cape Grisnez to Dover on August 11th 
and 12th, 1923, in 16 hours and 23 minutes. Miss Ederle’s 
feat naturally caused much excitement and enthusiasm, 
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which, however, somewhat abated when the Germans 
claimed it as a feather in Germany’s cap, Miss Ederle 
having been born in the Fatherland of German parents who 
subsequently migrated to New York. But this was not her 
fault, nor can Germany derive any kudos from her achieve- 
ment, because had she remained where she was born she 
would probably never have seen the sea and certainly never 
learnt to swim, and the Channel would still be undefeated 
by her sex. The following is believed to be a complete list 
of those who have actually swum the Channel, though some 
less lucky ones have been rather near doing so: 

Captain Webb, on Aug. 24-25, 1875, in 21 hrs. 45 min. 

T. W. Burgess, on Sept. 5-6, 1911, in 22 hrs. 35 min. 

H. Sullivan, on Aug. 5-6, 1923, in 27 hrs. 25 min. 

8. Tiraboschi, on Aug. 12, 1923, in 16 hrs. 23 min. 


C. Toth, on Sept. 8-9, 1923, in 16 hrs. 58 min. 
Miss Ederle, on Aug. 6, 1926, 14 hrs. 39 min. 


It is as agreeable as it is unusual to be able to congratulate 
a Committee on its proceedings. Englishmen are, however, 
deeply indebted to the Test Match Selection 
Committee for the admirable and devoted 
manner in which they discharged their in- 
vidious task. We owe the recovery of the long-sought and 
seemingly unattainable ‘‘ Ashes” in no small degree to 
Mr. P. F. Warner and his colleagues who, from the hour of 
their appointment in the spring, worked wholeheartedly 
without fear or favour and ultimately succeeded in “ deliver- 
ing the goods ” and restoring the prestige of English cricket. 
Theirs never could be an easy task owing to the embarrass- 
ment of riches at their disposal in the shape of cricketers 
of approximately equal claims as Test Match players, each 
supported by groups of one-eyed partisans in their respective 
counties. This made the work of every critic much easier 
than that of the Selection Committee. Then there were the 
incalculable variations of our fickle climate, untrustworthy 
from day to day, demanding different bowlers for different 
wickets. There was likewise the changing form of individual 
players in this gloriously uncertain game. All these and 
many other circumstances combined to make the average 
Englishman, while “‘ grousing ” over the selection of any Test 
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Match Eleven, add, ‘‘ Thank Heaven I am not the Selection 
Committee!” Finally, we had the wholly unforeseen crisis of 
the Captaincy of England, caused by the fact of Mr. A. W. 
Carr, the Captain of the first four Matches, being hors de 
combat during the fourth Test Match and likewise below 
his normally fine form. He very properly and unselfishly 
offered to resign before the fifth and final Match, and the 
Selection Committee wisely accepted this offer, replacing 
him by Mr. A. P. F. Chapman, which produced an outcry 
in this paradise of the middle-aged and elderly, recalling a 
previous outcry that evoked the memorable lines : 
A sight to make surrounding nations stare, 
An Empire trusted to a schoolboy’s care. 

Mr. Chapman, it transpired, was twenty-five. He was 
neither the Captain of his County Eleven nor had he Cap- 
tained the Cambridge Eleven, but those who do not share 
this insuperable prejudice against youth felt that if a man 
of twenty-five was not fit to Captain a Cricket Eleven he 
never would be. That Mr. Warner and his colleagues had 
no prejudice against age was established by their equally 
happy and universally popular decision to invite Wilfred 
Rhodes (in his fiftieth year and a Test Match piayer before 
Mr. Chapman was born) to take part in the great game at 
the Oval. To-day all criticism is silent, and there is a feeling 
of gratitude even among the former “ grousers”’ for the 
performance of the Selection Committee in putting so many 
of the right men into the right places on the right occasion. 


At the Oval on August 14th and succeeding days, the English 
practice of three-day Test Matches having completely broken 

down four times, the Australian plan was 
At Last adopted of playing out the game that would 
decide the fate of the Ashes. Mr. Chapman instantly 
justified his captaincy by the all-important feat of winning 
the toss from “lucky Collins,” which went far to decide the 
issue of what is universally acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest games in the annals of glorious cricket. Indeed, 
from that hour, in spite of anxious moments, England never 
really looked back. Our passing anxieties were partly due 
to our keenness that the tide should at last turn in our 
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favour, and partly to the prowess of our redoubtable 
opponents in pulling matches out of the fire. On the first 
day England made 280 (Sutcliffe 76, Chapman 49)—which 
taken by itself was not deemed adequate, though it seemed 
sufficient when that same afternoon the Australians lost 
four crack wickets for 60. But after the Sunday rest they 
resumed their innings to such purpose that they topped our 
score by 22 runs (Gregory 73, Collins 61). However, matters 
were evened by the incomparable Hobbs and Sutcliffe play- 
ing out time on Monday and putting England twenty odd 
runs ahead. Then, however, came a night of rain and a 
batsman’s wicket was converted into a bowler’s wicket. 
Would the bowlers rise to the occasion and the Test Match 
finish on the third day to the joy of all “ Conservatives ” 
who stand by the ancient ways and the discomfiture of the 
Reformers who had pronounced three-day Test Matches 
farcical ? Hobbs and Sutcliffe settled the question by their 
masterly performance on Tuesday, August 17th, dominating 
the Australian bowling during the hours when it was a 
bowler’s wicket on which any eleven might have been 
“skittled out.”” Hobbs made 100 and Sutcliffe 161—the 
score being 172 before a wicket fell. Our total was ulti- 
mately 436. This left the Australians a greater number of 
runs to get than had ever been attained in the fourth innings 
of a Test Match. Still, “‘ you never know with the Aus- 
tralians,” and pessimists continued to shake their heads 
until the ‘‘enemy” set about this stupendous task, when 
it at once became apparent that for once Australia would 
collapse. Four of their best wickets were down for 35, and 
even the matchless tail refused to wag and the whole side 
was out for a paltry 125, thanks to the veteran Rhodes 
and the juvenile Larwood, the skill of our captain, and 
the will to win permeating the England eleven. Frankly, 
we would prefer the Australians to have made at least 300. 
Still it is universally agreed, by our sporting and splendid 
opponents no less than by English cricketers, that England’s 
victory is all for the good of the game. England, mark 
you, neither Scotland, Wales nor Ireland participating— 
modest, unassuming, unadvertised, and almost unheard-of 
England. 
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Mite Suzanne LENGLEN has fluttered the dovecots of 
Lawn Tennis by suddenly announcing that she is abandoning 
her status as an amateur in order to become 
a professional. She has signed a contract 
with an enterprising American under which 
she is promised a very large sum of money fora six months’ 
tour of exhibition matches in U.S.A. and elsewhere. Her 
** nest-egg’’ is variously computed at anything up to $200,000, 
or approximately £40,000. This decision has aroused 
mixed feelings from keen sympathy and approval to 
irritation and indignation—her angriest critics being the 
heads of the French Lawn Tennis Association, who for 
obvious reasons regard Mlle Lenglen’s gain as their loss, 
We think it both natural and sensible of this famous player 
to embrace the tempting offer she has received. After 
putting much money into the pockets of many other people 
by her wonderful and incomparable play (e.g. Wimbledon 
debentures are threefold more valuable than they were five 
years ago largely through the magnetic attraction of 
‘**Suzanne”’), the lady feels that she would be wise while 
at the zenith of her fame to make something on her own 
account, and secure her family against the vicissitudes of 
falling or rising franc or other contretemps that flesh is 
heir to. The game owes so much to her genius that it 
seems somewhat churlish on the part of Lawn Tennis 
“ officialism ” in this country to give Mlle Lenglen a parting 
kick and suggest that we are all well rid of her. These 
aforesaid ‘‘ Mandarins”’ have been literally crawling before 
Suzanne for several years because she was a tremendous 
draw, and if she became difficlle—which few would care to 
dispute—they did their fair share in spoiling her. She will 
be undoubtedly a great loss to Wimbledon and the Riviera, 
but we cannot help feeling that Wimbledon at any rate 
will be a serious loss to her, as it has yet to be established 
that aimless exhibition matches against no one in particular 
can be made attractive or popular. In U.S.A. doubts are 
expressed as to the business aspect of the transaction, as 
also as to the venue of these winter matches in a country 
rich in many things but not in covered courts. 


Fluttering the 
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CANADIANS and English in general do not understand each 
other. Each finds differences in the other which prevent 
their getting together even when they are of the same original 
stock. It is mostly due to their different habits of living. 
In England there is not enough elbow-room, In Canada 
eight or nine million people occupy a country four hundred 
times greater than the British Isles. Wide spaces lead 
naturally to megalomania, prodigality, and carelessness, 
Nature provides a blank cheque that rights all evils. In 
England, on the contrary, everything is fixed and calcu- 
lated. The penny standard is a sign of the intensive life 
of the poor, the pound is a sign of big national finance, 
The dollar is a sign of a people neither poor nor yet num- 
bered among national financial Powers. Canadians visiting 
England are amused at the meticulous reverence with 
which an oak-tree is felled, dismembered, and gathered up 
to the last chip. They are accustomed to see big trees 
cut with stumps left containing cords and cords of wood. 
Waste in a new country is prodigious. Some day reforesta- 
tion will have to be considered, but not for several 
generations. i 

Nature’s prodigality makes Canadians careless. They 
quote figures always in round numbers. Preciseness is not 
a cult either in speech or language. Humans living for 
generations amongst humans develop fads, hobbies, standard 
speech, rigid habits. Humans living in contact with Nature 
are impressed with the littleness of most human attain- 
ments. The seafaring portion of England carries these traits 
also. Such and such a thing “is not done ”’ cannot be spoken 
to extreme heat or cold. 

England is a disciplined nation because she has to be. 
Otherwise living would be impossible. If everyone rushed 
for a bus instead of queuing up no one would be able to 
board it. The individual advantage must in England con- 
tinually be sacrificed to the good of the overcrowded many. 
Canadians can express their individuality because they 
have room within which to do it without trespassing on 
others’ rights. An Englishman’s conduct is ordained by 
tradition. A Canadian’s is subject to the circumstances in 
which he finds himself. 

There is more freedom of thought and action in a big 
country like Canada, An Englishman’s life is circum 
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scribed by rules. He may only shoot a certain bird with 
a certain prescribed size of shot. He may only catch a 
fish by casting a certain fly. There are probably good 
reasons for it all, but the Canadian smiles when he learns 
that a breach of these canons of good form amounts almost 
to an atrocity. He takes his hunting and fishing as best 
he can; results, not studied sportsmanship, being the rule. 

A Canadian coming to England, and the same probably 
applies to an Australian, is impressed by contrasts. He 
cannot avoid talking about them. The greatest contrast is 
the dwarfing of scale. England with its little fields marked 
off with hedges seems like a beautiful little park. The 
journeys the Canadian is accustomed to are journeys of 
days through vast spaces of prairie, lake, mountain, and 
untouched forest. He is inclined to accent the difference 
in size. 

Canadians who during the war came to England for 
the first time used to mock at the little trains and toy 
trucks. They did not pause to reflect that England, a 
country studded with towns and villages, must continually 
break bulk, and these little wagons are more economical 
for the purpose. A six- or seven-day haul across a continent 
sparsely inhabited naturally calls for a larger rolling stock. 
Each country’s appliances and institutions are best adapted 
to its needs. Criticism on either side which does not recog- 
nize this is hasty, superficial, and irritating. A longer stay 
than a fortnight’s visit is needed to become acquainted 
with the reasons for things. 

England is a homogeneous country, having its every 
part served by the same newspapers. London papers lie 
on the breakfast-table in Edinburgh the same morning as 
in London. England’s thought is largely decided as well 
as reflected by the Press. Canada is a vast country having 
great regional differences of climate, modes of life and trade 
interests. Obviously a newspaper from Halifax cannot 
circulate in Vancouver, where it would be over a week old. 

Newspapers, therefore, have a limited radius of circula- 
tion, seldom extending beyond the provincial boundaries, 
and therefore centres of different interests become estab- 
lished across the country about the large cities—Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver. It is, therefore, more diffi- 
cult to keep one’s finger upon the pulse of Canada as a 
whole than it is that of England. 

Canadians are more imaginative and creative than 
English in their speech. England is content to abide by 
precedent, A Canadian thinks it is wholly inadequate to 
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call a man “a wrong ’un,” “a bounder,” or “a cad.” He 
likes to improvise and elaborate his words. He does not 
realize the wealth of meaning which accompanies these set 
terms, that their application means more in England than 
his most picturesque inventions in Canada—much as one 
Frenchman can insult another by calling him a “type” or 
an “‘individu.” It is the accepted associations of the word 
that tell. 

Since Canadians possess different nationalities, an in- 
creasing exploitation of natural resources and a democratic 
outlook, they are not so insistent upon form and practice. 
Houses are let, employment is given and _ responsibility 
undertaken on comparatively short acquaintance. The 
seeker of a job is judged more on his appearance and the 
results he shows on his early engagement than he is on 
references. The policy of the country is to give everyone 
a chance. It is not certain that Canada loses by this 
method. Most men if given a chance by an employer whom 
they see does not want to grind them will rise up to it and 
do their best. In the same way a man need not be so 
highly qualified as in England. The system of long appren- 
ticeship which obtains in England if followed in Canada 
would leave the faithful apprentice far behind in material 
advancement the less skilled man who is quick to embrace 
opportunity. The country is continually growing and 
developing. For the same reason the handy man who 
can do a little bit of everything is in demand. Most people 
fix things about their own houses and gardens because they 
learn how to do it when young and like to do it. In England 
calling in a man to do it instead of doing it oneself entitles 
one to be genteel. It is a high price to pay for the doubtful 
benefit. But perhaps it explains how England’s excess 
population lives. Some day the specialization that goes 
with old settlement and large populations will obtain in 
Canada; it is, in fact, appearing now in the cities, but in the 
frontier towns, ever pushing into the wild, rough and ready 
methods prevail. 

Canada is practically all middle class. There are not 
rigid class distinctions as in England. There is not an 
aristocracy nor a huge class requiringrelief. Thisis, perhaps, 
the best possible barrier to Socialism. Every workman 
if industrious becomes in time a capitalist in a small way, 
owning his own house and often his car. His ambition is 
born when he realizes the possibility of fulfilment. In 
England so many people at most times are only one jump 
ahead of starvation that only the exceptions are strong 
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enough to attempt the goal. Too much State assistance, 
though it may be necessary at the time, destroys initiative 
and ambition. Immigration on a huge scale would do 
much more than Socialism’s nostrums to remedy this, 
People cannot be made prosperous by law any more than 
the United States has found they can be made sober by law. 
The complacent and irresponsible existence Socialism dreams 
of would ruin the country by destroying its initiative and 
competitive power. Opportunity to the individual to 
achieve his own success is the only thing that will make 
either individuals or the country great. That opportunity 
is difficult in England. It can be given overseas. 

The Canadian coming to England is often nettled by the 
Englishman’s easy assumption of superiority in all things, 
The offending Englishman is usually either one who is a 
survival from the Victorian era or one who is too ignorant 
or too indifferent to know that the Dominions are not still 
Crown Colonies. A Canadian who was interested in the 
procedure of English police courts watched the morning 
court at Bow Street. On coming out he asked the policeman 
at the door a few questions, and then remarked innocently 
that the procedure in Canadian courts was practically the 
same as in English. Whereupon the worthy replied: ‘‘ That 
isn’t strange, sir, seeing as ‘ow we owns ’em.” That is 
the general attitude outside Government official circles 
and the comparatively small body of Imperial workers. It 
is a pity that the misunderstanding exists, for Englishmen 
and Canadians, thrown together for a time during the war, 
as in the squadrons of the Flying Corps, cemented some of 
the firmest and most appreciative friendships. It is true 
that a great deal of sifting took place before like recognized 
like, but once that was established the tie was everlasting. 
It is all a matter of learning to appreciate one another's 
good points. Unfortunately the test at the present time 
is not available, as during the war, to bring out these good 

oints. 

. But that colonial phraseology which the Englishman 
uses often without any intention of assuming superiority 
touches a raw spot in the Canadian. It is a Continental 
or European idea. The French people were astonished 
when the Canadian soldiers first went to France that they 
were not black, as were their own colonials. Neither France 
nor Germany have ever established colonies by settlement, 
and so do not understand them. 

h FIt is only just to say that the real English are more 
enlightened. But the real English are not met with at first 
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arrival. The swankers and climbers and semi-educated 
are the ones who give the wrong impression of England. 
The same, of course, is true of Canada, and probably every 
country. 

But Canadians are ungrudging to acknowledge the good 
things of England’s life. Their view is, perhaps, more that 
of a sightseer than is that of an Australian who feels like 
coming home. Canada is greatly under the influence of the 
United States. It has dollar currency, American fashions 
and speech, no cricket to speak of, baseball and American 
barracking. But nevertheless they can admire the solid 
British institutions, the integrity of her judiciary, the spirit 
of tolerance and fair play which permeates all her national 
life. England made a host of new friends by her cheerful 
yet determined settlement of the late strike and the fact 
that England’s chief pride lay in the knowledge that it was 
settled without bloodshed. It is not an hysterical race. 

Englishmen going to Canada also find great differences. 
They are sometimes disappointed because they have been 
led to expect too much. Canada is not a land of idleness. 
It is too young to have any hereditary fortunes or people 
living on incomes. Everybody does something. The dole 
in England is a poor training for emigration to Canada, 
where it is looked upon as a crowning disgrace to spend old 
age in the poor-house or to have to accept Government 
relief. Anyone intending to emigrate to Canada must 
ask himself these two questions and no others: “ Shall I 
stay here where I have friends and relatives, where I can 
draw the dole, where the pub. is handy, where I do not 
have to work too hard, and where by scraping I can prolong 


._ my old age without starving?” “Or shall I go abroad, 


where by working hard I can have my own home and enough 
to keep me without looking to anyone for charity? It 
may be lonelier, it may be new, but it allows me to respect 
myself, and my children shall grow up independent and 
have an opportunity to better themselves.” It will be 
amusing if he chooses the latter course to hear his children 
called with a superior air “colonials” by those who elect 
to remain at home and stand in the relief queues. The 
independence which Englishmen have fought for over so 
many centuries bids fair to be filched away by the specious 
promises of Socialism. 

But once the decision is made the adaptation is easier 
to Canada for an Englishman than the adaptation to 
England for a Canadian. The first diverges from the angle 
of a triangle out along the two sides to greater freedom 
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in all departments of life. The other must converge from 
freedom to an intensive curtailed and ruled life. England 
is a country of great freedom, but it is a freedom of high 
civilization conditioned upon everyone respecting the rights 
of others. The freedom of Canada is the freedom of great 
spaces and conduct less fettered by custom and convention. 
Few Englishmen of mettle ever come back to stay in England 
once they settle in Canada, although they may visit England. 
England perhaps offers more than any other country to 
people of wealth who can live on the Riviera in winter and 
in Deauville and Scotland in the summer, but with such 
people emigration is not concerned. The remedy of emigra- 
tion is offered to those who have not yet lost their pride of 
independence, but are oppressed by the cramped conditions 
of England. 

Canadian politics do not seem to encourage British 
emigration. That is unfortunate. Englishmen who have 
public school sons they wish to start abroad for lack of 
opportunity at home have frequently been known to set 
them up in Australia or New Zealand because they said 
they did not want them to grow up to be American citizens, 
though they would have preferred Canada on account of 
its comparative nearness. That seems like another vicious 
circle. Canada is becoming more American for lack of 
British interest. British interest is lacking because it is 
becoming American. Someone must make a start. It 
must be admitted that Canada during the Mackenzie King 
régime has not gone far towards grasping the hand of 
co-operation the Imperial Government has _ extended. 
Mackenzie King’s policy of “ benevolent aloofness” at the 
Imperial Conference, and the apathy of the High Commissioner 
for Canada in London in Imperial matters, have given Canada 
the colour of a secessionist Dominion much against the 
desires of the great majority of the solid people of Canada. 
The fact is that Canada under the proximity of American 
influence is becoming drugged by commercialism to the 
exclusion of all national or Imperial interests. The High 
Commissioner for Canada in London, representative of the 
senior Dominion, refused on taking office to become ez officio 
a member of the Navy League, thus emphasizing the 
aloofness from Imperial interests which is the policy of his 
Liberal chief. 

Mackenzie King’s attitude is rather an anomalous 
one. We have the spectacle of a Nationalist coming from 
the Left instead of, as in every other country, from the 
Right. Mackenzie King stands, so far as it may be made out 
that he stands for anything except tenure of office, for 
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Canada’s complete autonomy. He is therefore by this 
platform on the same plane as the Die-hards of England, 
the militarist extreme Right of France, and the Von Seeckts 
of Germany. But he does not, like these parties, recognize 
the responsibilities that go with autonomy. He fought 
conscription during the war, he is for severing the Imperial 
tie, declining participation in Imperial defence, and willing 
to put the destiny of a sovereign Canada with untold natural 
resources, an area of four hundred times that of the British 
Isles and a population of only eight millions, under the 
polyglot guardianship of the League of Nations. The outlook 
is sinister, given Mackenzie King’s known friendship and 
admiration for the United States. 

It is only fair to a large portion of the Canadian Liberal 
Party to state that it is unwilling to go the lengths of their 
irresponsible Chauvinist leader. Resignations like that of 
Ned Macdonald, of Nova Scotia, abundantly attest that. 
The belated change of attack by King upon Meighen instead 
of upon Lord Byng shows that the Liberal caucus does 
not yet take the voice of the ex-Premier’s foreign-tongued 
constituents in the West for the voice of Canada. 

But Canada’s future depends upon her immigration. 
The older settled parts of Canada are British except for 
the alien non-producers who swarm in the slums of every 
large city. Mackenzie King was defeated in the last election 
in Ontario, and could not find a seat which he considered 
safe without going as far west as Saskatchewan. His 
electoral campaign there was carried on in newspapers 
printed in foreign languages, and the foreign voters who 
elected him—Germans, Poles, and Galicians mostly —were the 
ignorant units of the Dunning election machine created by 
that resourceful opportunist to erect himself to power in that 
province. The Dunning foreign machine was lent to Premier 
King when Dunning entered the Federal Cabinet. 

The shame of such tactics did not fail to strike Canadians, 
but unfortunately the situation is more economic than 
sentimental. Canada must keep on replenishing her popula- 
tion. The two railways, the Canadian Pacific and the Cana- 
dian National, the Government railway, must pay dividends 
in the one case and show earnings to reduce the heavy taxa- 
tion entailed in the other. If immigration cannot be started 
from Great Britain it must come from Europe. Every Pole 
or Galician or Scandinavian or German who lands in Canada 
without any knowledge of or interest in the traditions of 
Britain makes Canada less British in her future generations and 
more homogeneous with the mixed population of the United 
States to the immediate south. This has often been pointed 
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out, but nothing seems to be done on a scale sufficiently 
large to make any difference to the composition of Canada, 
Canada during the past few years of the King Government 
apparently thinks that she has done exceedingly well to 
preserve a proportion somewhere about 50 per cent. British 
to 50 per cent. foreign. As a matter of fact, if American 
immigration is reckoned as foreign the British per cent. is 
much below fifty. The late King Immigration Department 
always for some strange reason published American immi- 
gration figures as in a separate class, as though it were only 
quasi foreign. But even supposing the 50 per cent. basis 
were maintained, the immeasurably greater increase of 
continental peoples over British in the long run will give 
Canada a population quite different from that of Australia 
and New Zealand. The decline from British composition 
is seen more in the prairies of the West, because the peasant 
classes from Europe eagerly embrace what to them, coming 
from their wretched agrarian conditions, is a land Eldorado, 
whilst England, engrossed in domestic problems and social 
conflicts, neglects this avenue of betterment for her harassed 
people. “It is a crying shame,” declared a colonization 
official of one of the Canadian railways recently, “that in 
a generation or two the richest people in the West will be 
those who have no knowledge of or concern in the great 
traditions of this Empire whose territories they have occupied 
and are occupying.” 

The Imperial Conference is too stilted and artificial. It 
can accomplish little unless there is a strong atmosphere 
of co-operation and desire to consolidate the Empire. A 
great deal depends upon the result of the election in Canada. 
If Mackenzie King is returned and lines up with the Irish 
Free State and South Africa to put querulous constitutional 
questions which are frivolous in the face of the Empire’s real 
needs, the conference may as well not be held. But even 
if Arthur Meighen is returned the character of the Conference 
should be altered. There is too much politeness, too much 
speech-making. Giving the Premiers a good social welcome 
is not bringing the Empire closer together. The Conference 
is not intended to be an advertisement of the Empire to 
foreign Powers, but a meeting to get down and settle some- 
thing about the real problems of the Empire. Instead 
of so much official politeness for fear of offending tender 
susceptibilities of Dominions, it would be better to have more 
of the “ What about it?” spirit and make some decisions. 
The Conference, of course, cannot pass laws. It can only 
make resolutions. But Premiers are not coming all the 
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way to England without knowing how far their respective 
Dominions will go on any question. It would be better 
to have a few genuine rows in the Conference rather than 
keep up a sham of harmony and agreement that everyone 
initiated would know does not exist. The necessities 
of the Great War bred frank speech. The present necessity 
of the Empire is no less urgent. It also calls for plain 
speaking, or what is known in poker-playing Canada as a 
“show down.” <A quarrel often clears the air and lets 
people know where they stand. 

The time of the Conference is apt to be wasted on dis- 
cussions of constitutional relations by formalists who play 
with words. The fact that is beneath all such discussions 
and that makes them idle is that so long as the Crown holds 
the Empire together any Dominion, whether or not she 
participated in any of England’s great wars, would be under 
the necessity of defending herself against any victor over 
England. The Dominions enjoy as great freedom of self- 
government as is consistent with the maintenance of the 
Empire. The question should not be shirked as to whether 
they wish to forswear allegiance to the Crown as a further 
step (for these constitutional experts do not seem to know 
where they are going), and expose their nakedness to foreign 
Powers whose swelling populations in the near future could 
find a happy outlet in the present Dominions. If not, the 
subject of paramount interest for the Conference is that of 
immigration. If the Dominions are kept filled with British 
stock the constitutional arguments automatically drop. 
“Rule by Downing Street’ and “‘ Colony ” are election cries 
by the Liberal Party which find an echo not in the hearts 
of the British people of Canada, but only in the ignorant 
minds of the foreign element being pumped into Canada. 

At the same time it is a sad reflection that though the 
British Government cannot be accused of indifference to 
the danger, the British people as a whole have not the smallest 
conception of the great issue at stake. Had Germany won 
the Great War it is not difficult to conceive a Germanized 
Canada that would be a real Colony. It is not beyond the 
power of the Motherland to stamp her impress upon the 
Canada which to-day in her free partnership is receptive, 
but twenty years from now if neglected may hold a quite 
different attitude. The most important item in the agenda 
of the Imperial Conference is Immigration, if something is 
really done and not merely talked about. 


H. S. Murton 


THE WAY TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


A GREAT many people nowadays are cursing Trade Unionism. 
They want to kill it, and are quite satisfied that the world 
will be a better place when Trade Union ideas are dead and 
consigned to oblivion. But would it be a better place? 
Would there be less trouble in the industrial world and 
fewer strikes if the law prevented men from banding them- 
selves into societies to uphold what they call their rights ? 

A great deal has been said on either side, and a great 
many ambiguous phrases have been used, nobody under- 
standing their real import. What, for example, are a man’s 
“rights ’’ and who will define a “living wage”? ? Does the 
latter include the wherewithal to indulge in betting, cigar- 
ettes and cinemas, and has man the “ right’ to demand as 
a necessity what he is not entitled to receive as the reward 
of his mental or physical exertions? At least we can say 
without arousing controversial feelings on either side that a 
man should be free to work if he wants to and that he is 
entitled to fair treatment, a contention which applies equally 
to the employer and the employee. It is this very insistence 
on fair treatment that, after many years of obstruction, 
brought the Trade Union into being, and the main object of 
its supporters was to provide a means by which the indi- 
vidual man could, by joining with his fellow-employees, 
bring pressure on their employer to grant some reform which 
they collectively desired. As long as the reform was a fair 
one to the employer and as long as the men’s leaders were 
actuated by no other motive than to obtain what was 
reasonable, there was little to be said against the principle 
of collective bargaining. In fact, the employer, if he were 
a wise man, welcomed the existence of a small committee, 
representative of his men, for the very excellent reason that 
it is a comparatively simple matter to discuss a question 
with a few leaders, but impossible to make any progress 
towards a settlement by interviewing a mob. Moreover, 
from the employer’s point of view there was much to be 
gained by the recognition of a union of his men from which, 
by the medium of their representative committee, he could 
obtain information in regard to their views, troubles, wants 
and the like, and could frequently forestall complaints and 
ill-feeling, and also arrive at agreements which were binding 
on the men. 

This is what Trade Unionism was intended to accom- 
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plish, but unfortunately those who conceived the idea—and 
we must assume they were honourable men—forgot that the 
world is not peopled by saints and angels. The condition of 
affairs that Trade Unionism was designed to meet, namely, 
the exploiting—shall we say “‘ sweating”? ?—of labour for 
the inordinate benefit of the employer, has with the advance 
of education to a great extent ceased to exist in this country, 
and there appear to be no longer any grounds for perpetu- 
ating conditions which, to say the best of them, were born 
of suspicion and distrust. 

Collective pressure on the part of the men would not be 
necessary unless it were suspected that the master would 
take advantage of the isolation and inferior mental equip- 
ment of the individual workman, and resist his appeals for 
fair treatment. 

In point of fact, with few exceptions, employers now 
look upon Trade Unions as their chief enemies; they are 
quite convinced that the Union Executives do not really 
represent the men at all, and they think it abundantly 
proved that the principal objects of Trade Unionism are 
political. 

This is a most unfortunate state of affairs, and we can 
expect no peace in industry till it is altered. The problem 
is: Must Trade Unionism be destroyed or can we not pre- 
scribe some legislative medicine which will cure the disease 
and leave the healthy body behind ? We shall not receive 
much assistance from the leaders of the Trade Unions 
themselves, if we may judge from their attitude during the 
recent General Strike. At any rate, it is quite clear that the 
Union Executives did not represent the men when calling 
them out, and that is one of the principal dangers. The 
necessity for rapid action—a necessity that must frequently 
arise where the Unions are pawns in the political game— 
renders it impossible to consult the members of the Unions 
by means of a full ballot before taking a definite step in the 
direction of a strike. Not only that, but such steps as are 
generally taken by the Executives on these occasions—for 
example, by a vote at lodge meetings of the members— 
are of a wholly false and misleading nature. The reason 
for this is that this vote is given as a rule after a highly 
inflammatory speech has been delivered, and is carried by 
the younger and less responsible members of the audience. 
It is not the older long-service men who attend these meet- 
ings, and if they did they would be intimidated by so-called 
peaceful methods into lending their support to a course of 
action which in their sober minds they know to be contrary 
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to their well-being. There is nothing in the nature of calm 
reasoning here; no compromise is possible. The leaders 
carry the men to extremes, promising victory and supporting 
their contentions by the most outrageous perversion of 
facts; and so the breach is widened between masters and 
men, and the former have never had an opportunity to 
reach the latter direct. The Union Executive has become; 
not a medium of communication, not an avenue of quiet 
discussion, but an abyss, often impassable, between the two 
parties, whose interests, when all is said and done, lie in the 
same direction, and can only be secured by an abiding sense 
of fair treatment on both sides and by the removal of all 
elements of distrust. 

Obviously, then, the first essential is to bridge this widen- 
ing gulf and bring employers and employees into the same 
council chamber. Let the men recognize the fact that both 
they and their masters are working to the same end, and that 
it is the combination between hand and brain that produces 
results. Generally speaking, in all industral enterprises all 
concerned, whether in financing the business or in carrying 
out the actual work of production, have only one object in 
view, to sell what is produced in competition with others ; 
the more universally needed the article manufactured is the 
greater the competition. And so it happens that cost of 
production is of first importance, and it is disastrous for 
employers and employees alike if this cost is so great that no 
sale can be made at a profit. But do the latter realize this ? 
They may be told so by the employer, but they do not 
believe him. They see him—when they see him at all— 
driving about in a big car; they know he has a magnificent 
country residence, and possibly a house in town, and that 
he enjoys many of the good things of life which are denied 
them. Small wonder, then, that they think he could reason- 
ably pay them better, provide them with better houses, and 
generally make the conditions of their service more pleasant. 
So they continue to press for more and more; and it is 
called “raising the standard of living,” and is a desire 
inherent in every man and woman in the world. What a 
chance for the political agitator! If the pressure is great 
enough the master surrenders some of his profit to the men, 
but by degrees the return on his capital is reduced to a 
point where it is more profitable for him to close his business 
and invest in something else. This does not help the men 
at all, for the result is unemployment for them, but still 
they do not understand how and why the trouble has 
occurred ; in most cases they have acted on the advice of 
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their Union, the officials of which are no better versed in the 
economics of the position than the individual workman. 

The question is, Can this ignorant striving on the part of 
the men be prevented ? and how can they be shown what is 
reasonable and what is not? In short, how can a business 
be so organized that the men know what is being done and 
why ? Unless this object can be attained the feeling of 
distrust must always exist—dormant, perhaps, but quickly 
fanned into flame by the fiery utterances of the malcontents 
among them. 

Psychologically, the British ‘‘ workman ’’—a misnomer, 
by the way, for are we not most of us workmen in one way 
or another ?—is a steady and reasonable person ; moreover, 
the education he now enjoys and the wider knowledge of 
the world he now possesses by reason of the improvement 
in modern communications have increased his intelligence. 
He has more right than formerly to be taken into the 
councils of his employer. Is there any sound reason why 
the men should not be taken into his confidence, why they 
should not even be consulted in regard to the business, 
which they can make or mar by their keenness or by 
their indifference ? The outstanding fact that strikes one 
who has returned to England after spending most of the 
last thirty years abroad is that the average Englishman has 
no enthusiasm for his work and is content to put in the 
minimum amount of labour, with one eye on the clock and 
all his thoughts on the recreation he will enjoy when the 
hooter sounds. If any blame is to be apportioned for this 
lamentable state of affairs it is to be feared that the gospel 
preached by the apostles of Trade Unionism must bear the 
greater part. Shorter hours and higher wages may sound 
very attractive, but they destroy a man’s usefulness as a 
citizen of the Empire, and if indulged in for long they must 
inevitably make work and all that it means repulsive to 
him. So we must make our people keen on their work by 
some means or other, and the surest way to do it, all of us 
being human, is to show how we can profit directly by 
increased exertion. 

Let us now recapitulate briefly, so that the new circum- 
stances obtaining as a result of experience and brought into 
being owing to the change in world conditions may be 
properly realized. Trade Unionism has definitely taken no 
account of economic laws. As now understood and prac- 
tised by its main adherents it offers frequent opportunities 
for the leaders to hoodwink the members into unemploy- 
ment by specious promises, made with the object of 
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acquiring personal fame or for political expediency. There 
is in consequence a widening gulf, an increasing enmity 
between Capital, as represented by the employer, and 
Labour, as represented by the men; but there is, in actual 
fact, less fear now than formerly that employers will act 
unfairly towards their manual labour. Public opinion is too 
strong against it, and if we admit the fierceness of world 
competition in industry, the importance of close co-opera- 
tion between the administration, the executive and the 
men who do the manufacture must also be admitted. 

The advance of education and the wider intelligence and 
outlook now enjoyed give reason to believe that the men are 
fit to be entrusted with a greater share in the responsibili- 
ties of management than heretofore considered desirable or 
advantageous. Lastly, there is a great need for some 
reorganization that will instil into the soul of the wage- 
earner a keenness now conspicuously absent, and this can 
only be ensured by demonstrating how each man can profit 
by greater efficiency and more highly sustained personal 
effort. 

Now must we lay an axe at the roots of the Trade Union 
tree in order to clear the ground for necessary reforms, or 
will it not be sufficient to lop off a few branches, and at the 
same time plant a few young trees to take the place of the 
old one when the time comes to hew it down? Let us 
consider what other alternatives lie to our hand. Co-opera- 
tion, meaning joint ownership and responsibility, is one 
solution, and it can be applied in a few cases. It is, how- 
ever, exceedingly difficult at a time like the present to 
formulate any scheme of this nature which can _ be 
universally applied, chiefly because it is hardly possible to 
persuade the workman shareholder that losses on working 
are a definite responsibility of his own. Peace in industry 
is not likely to arrive by this road. Joint management, 
admitting, as the term implies, the right of the manual 
worker to some control of the business, has greater advan- 
tages in that in the process of management the cost of 
output and selling prices must constantly be reviewed, and 
the effects of bad methods, antiquated equipment, unin- 
telligent lay-out of works, inefficient labour are all laid bare 
for the whole of the workers to appreciate. Much can be 
done to improve the relations between the various human 
elements of any concern by these means, but it is recognized 
that this system of joint management cannot be adopted in 
all cases, particularly in the larger concerns, employing men 
of many trades. Management often involves quick decisions, 
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to arrive at which would be impossible if it were necessary 
to consult first a Committee or Board of the dimensions and 
possible aspirations of a debating society. Nevertheless, 
something less ambitious than joint management appears to 
offer greater possibilities both for the purpose of the investi- 
gation of the needs and troubles of large bodies of manual 
workers, and with the object of educating the latter in the 
financial aspect of their operations and of encouraging them 
to offer suggestions for improvement. These ends.can, and 
have been, attained by Works Committees or Councils, on 
which the officials and operatives are represented. Free 
discussion is an essential, and a true presentation of the 
men’s views can be obtained partly by selection and partly 
by the election of their nominees by ballot. 

These Councils are usually constituted, in an engineer- 
ing works, for example, in the following manner. Each shop 
would have its own Committee, varying in number accord- 
ing to local conditions, the proportion being generally 
three, appointed by ballot among the operatives, and two, 
selected by the management, the latter including the foreman 
of the shop. Each of these Committees would send one 
of their number to join the Council for the whole works, 
the management detailing the Works Manager as president. 

The Shops Committees would meet once a week to 
discuss questions of wages, conditions of work, methods of 
operation, and so on, and their proceedings would be placed 
before the Workmen’s Council once a month, or oftener in 
urgen; cases. 

It would be the business of the Council to decide what 
recommendations to make to the management, and of 
the latter to furnish regular information to the Council in 
regard to operating results, such as cost of output, and 
concerning any new schemes under consideration and affecting 
the men. 

From time to time the larger issues would be brought 
up for discussion between the Workmen’s Council and the 
Board of Management, a procedure which would ensure a 
closer cohesion between the component parts of the whole 
business than is possible under any normal organization of 
industrial concerns in this country. 

There is nothing new in this idea, and it has been put 
into practice with good results in many places. It is urged, 
however, that in the present crisis through which English 
industries are passing the wider acceptance of the principle 
of these Committees becomes of first importance, 

We want a cure for the disease; the canker of distrust 
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must be removed, and it is not by legislation that this can 
be achieved. No legislation is necessary to enable any 
firm or business to bring these Councils into being, and now 
that in the men’s opinion their Unions have misled them, 
the time is very favourable for the master to propose the 
new method of control to the men. As far as the law is 
concerned the need for modification of the Acts dealing with 
disputes is generally acknowledged. There will, therefore, 
be changes made, and among them it will be a matter for 
regret if the Trade Union funds are not strictly earmarked 
for the benefit of the sick and needy to the exclusion of 
subscriptions for political objects. That “ picketing” will 
also be made illegal is probable, in that it is a direct attack 
on the liberty of the individual to work if he desires. With 
these and other equally important changes the Acts could, 
it is believed, be so reconstructed as to offer no protection for 
those who would incite their followers to action, without 
provocation on the part of the employer. To perpetuate 
the existing law thus modified may be dictated by 
expediency and by the feeling that it is better to hasten 
slowly in most cases where the human passions.are affected. 
here is every hope, however, that if the Workmen’s Councils 
are put more generally into active operation they will in 
time bring about a fundamental change in the men’s attitude 
towards Capital, in that each man will be educated to think 
for himself. By this road alone lies the hope of peace in 
industry. 
H. I. E, FREELAND 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES | 


(CIRCUMSTANCES alter cases. Had Germany won the Great 
War in August 1914, as the Great German General Staff was 
humanly certain she must. when the “ Kaiser’s | military 
promenade to Paris” began, it would be unnecessary for 
any Germans nowadays to be whitewashing their Govern- 
ment and their country, seeking to transfer responsibility 
for German blunders and German misdeeds to other 
shoulders. In war, more than in any other phase of human 
activity, nothing succeeds like success, just as nothing fails 
like failure. A German victory would have provided a 
complete and crushing vindication of the policy and pre-war 
diplomacy of Wilhelm II and his advisers, who would now 
occupy pedestals in the Fatherland that would. make 
Bismarck and Co. seem relatively ‘“‘small beer.’ . Nor 
would it be necessary for pro-German scribes on either side 
of the Atlantic to expend their energies in explaining that 
things are totally different to what they seem and that 
nothing was further from the thought and purpose of the 
Hohenzollerns or the Hapsburgs twelve years ago than war, 
which was in effect forced upon Austro-German Pacifists by 
the diabolical cunning of Tsar Nicholas, ably seconded by 
the sinister Poincaré and the unconscionable Grey. 7 

We have no right to be surprised that the Germans 
should travesty the truth, which sits on their heads like a 
nightmare. They are, after all, a nation of Realists, and 
facts that militate against German interests must be altered. 
But we can only view with contempt those foreigners, 
whether English or American, who under the pretext of 
devotion to historical veracity are content to do the dirty 
work of Berlin and who are prepared, out. of vanity or 
perverseness, if from no more ignoble motives, to swear that 
white is black and black is white because Prussianized 
Germany would have it so. 

Let us, however, frankly acknowledge that neither 
Germans nor pro-Germans are labouring wholly in vain. with 
their misrepresentations and mendacity, which are bound, 
unless challenged, to make a considerable impression on the 
rising generation of both hemispheres, who have but the 
haziest idea of the origin of the Great War, and who if told 
in season and out of season that the Central, Empires were 
manceuvred into a conflict they had never contemplated by 
a combination of Machiavellian Frenchmen, crafty Russians, 
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and perfidious Britons, in due time they will come to believe 
that there must be a substratum of truth in this legend, 
Things have surely reached a pretty pass when we have a peri- 
patetic professor from Massachusetts ingratiating himself 
with German audiences by declaring that Kaiser Wilhelm II 
did more to promote peace during the crisis of 1914 than the 
British Foreign Minister (Sir Edward Grey). Why, having 
got so far, this scientist stopped where he did, one cannot 
guess. He should have gone on to explain to his delighted 
hearers that it was Belgium that attacked Germany and 
not, as has been hitherto supposed, Germany that invaded 
Belgium in August 1914. 

ith so many romancers on the warpath (all romancing, 
be it remembered, with a purpose, because a whitewashed 
Germany is obviously an aggrieved Germany entitled to 
unlimited compensation for ‘‘the moral and _ intellectual 
damage ’”’ she has suffered from Allied injustice), let us be 
grateful to any conscientious student of public affairs who 
is at pains to restore some sense of perspective by recalling 
what actually happened during the decisive days when the 
issues of Peace or War trembled in the balance. It is a 
laborious and thankless task about which there is little that 
is picturesque and even less that is sensational. It were far 
more exciting to make a martyr of the ‘‘ down-and-out ” 
head of the Hohenzollerns in Holland and a saint of the 
former Emperor Francis Joseph, who appealed to mankind 
by virtue of his age and his accumulated sorrows which 
unhappily brought neither wisdom nor fortitude. Foremost 
among such students stands Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson, who 
has been partially moved to enter the lists as a witness to 
Truth by the shameless campaign that has been conducted 
under German auspices—by pro-German hacks—with the 
object of making Serbia responsible for the hideous blood 
bath in which Europe was plunged for four terrible years 
and of reducing the Austro-Hungarian aggression to the 
relatively minor offence of walking into a booby-trap, while 
that of Germany chiefly consisted in the mistaken sense 
of loyalty that inspired Wilhelm II to ‘‘ go nap” on the cause 
of Francis Joseph. On this theory the German invasion of 
Belgium was in the nature of a sympathetic strike, such as 
our T.U.C. proclaimed last May with the exclusive idea of 
helping the Miners’ Federation. In other words, the Ger- 
mans are a nation of altruists and crusaders, ever prepared 
to sacrifice themselves on behalf of others. It may be so, 
though it is not their reputation and it would need more 
convincing testimony than has so far transpired before the 
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world accepts the thesis that the Dual Monarchy was lured 
to its doom by the craft and subtlety of Serbia, and that 
Berlin blindly followed Vienna in a spirit of knight-errantry. 
This sounds too like an afterthought, trumped up for the 
benefit of “‘ the English-speaking nations,” who are prepared 
to swallow almost any explanation, however absurd, of the 
actions of continental nations which are a sealed book to 
nine Britons out of every ten as to 999 Americans out of 
every 1,000. 

None will be found either to question Dr. Seton-Watson’s 
competence for the task he has undertaken or the thorough- 
ness and impartiality with which he set about it. The 
results of this most recent investigation are embodied in a 
notable volume * which appears at the moment it was most 
wanted. The author (though noted for his sympathies for 
Southern Slavdom, of whose cause he and Mr. Wickham 
Steed, ex-editor of The Times, have been the foremost 
champions in this country) is fully alive to the failings of 
the Belgrade Government, and is justly severe on the amazing 
casualness of the statesmen of Jugo-Slavia in tolerating a 
campaign against their country which it became their duty 
to tackle the ‘moment one of their number, the feather- 
headed and irresponsible Mr. Ljuba Jovanovic, published an 
astounding article suggesting that the Pasi¢ Government, of 
which he was a member at the time, not only realized the 
appalling danger run by the Austrian Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand on his tragic visit to Sarajevo in June 1914, but 
were actually aware that a band of assassins had crossed the 
Serbian frontier for the express purpose of murdering him. 

It was the obvious and paramount duty of the Pasié (or 
Pasitch, as it is usually, if ignorantly, spelt) Government to 
warn the Austrian authorities of the imminent peril of the 
Heir-Apparent of the Hapsburgs had they any reason to 
believe that murder awaited him at the Bosnian capital. 
It is certainly not the fault of Dr. Seton-Watson that the 
Serbian Prime Minister of the day has allowed his former 
colleague’s cruel aspersions to remain unanswered. On this 
curious episode the author thus comments in his preface : 

The silence of Mr. PaSié and his Government—due apparently to intricate 
motives of internal party politics and to a singular indifference to moral con- 
siderations—reflects great discredit upon them, and has gravely injured the 


reputation of their country abroad, but none the less it cannot affect the main 
issues involved. 


In the body of his book Dr. Seton-Watson reduces the 


* Sarajevo: A Study in the Origins of the Great War, by R. W. Seton- 
Watson (Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 18s. net.). 
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incident to its proper proportions, and it may be hoped that 
the continued appeal of such a champion of Jugo-Slavia will 
at last meet with the response from Mr. Pa&si¢ for which the 
civilized world has patiently waited during many months, 
Meanwhile we cannot do better than adopt the interim 
judgment of the author,* the terms of which justify us in 
regarding him as an investigator who will allow no prejudice 
or predilection to hamper his search for truth. 


The matter can hardly rest here. Public opinion in Europe and America is 
more interested than‘ever in the problem of responsibility for the Great War, 
and is entitled to demand a full and detailed explanation from Mr. Ljuba 
Jovanovié and from his chief, Mr. PaSi¢. Failing that, it will henceforth he 
necessary for the historian, while exposing the aggressive Balkan policy of the 
Ballplatz and emphasizing the criminal negligence of the Austro-Hungarian 
authorities in Bosnia, to convict the Serbian Government of the crime known in 
private life as ‘‘ compounding a felony ’—in other words, of failure to give due 
warning of a danger rendered possible by the criminal connivance of their own 
officials, or even to punish those guilty of it. The crime of Sarajevo is an 
indelible blot upon the movement for Jugo-Slav Unity. But unless we are to 
lose all sense of proportion we must assign the main guilt to Austria-Hungary, 
who, by a policy of repression at home and aggression abroad, had antagonized 
all sections of the Jugo-Slav race. Murder or no murder, the seething pot 
would have continued to boil until Austria-Hungary could evolve a policy 
compatible with Jugo-Slav interests, or, alternatively, until the Jugo-Slavs could 
shake off her yoke.f 


There has necessarily been keen speculation abroad as to 
the motive of the veteran Pa&i¢ directly implicated by his 
colleague’s imputation in preserving a silence that has not 
only pained the supporters of the Jugo-Slav cause every- 
where, but has equally embarrassed the Allies who upheld 
the Belgrade Government when it was confronted by a 
brutal and humiliating ultimatum twelve years ago. Dr. 
Seton-Watson himself is clearly at a loss to account for the 


* See pages 154, 155. 

{+ The most sensational passage in the “ revelations’? of Mr. Ljuba 
Jovanovié, which by leave of the British Institute of International Affairs 
were published textually in the National Review of April 1925, was the follow- 
ing: ‘‘I do not remember whether it was at the end of May or beginning of 
June (1914) that one day Mr. Pasié said to us (i.e. the Serbian Cabinet) that 
certain persons (Neki) were preparing to go to Sarajevo and murder Francis 
Ferdinand, who was about to go there and be solemnly received on St. Vitus’s 
Day.” Mr. Jovanovié added that the criminals belonged to a secretly 
organized group of Bosnian students in Be grade, that the Minister of the 
Interior, Mr. Protié, with the approval of his colleagues, ordered the frontier 
authorities on the Drina to prevent these criminals from crossing, but the 
“authorities,” being likewise in the plot, allowed them to go, reporting to 
Belgrade that it was too late to stop them. Mr. Jovanovié subsequently 
described his alarm and horror on receiving by telephone the dreadful néws 
from Sarajevo, “ Though I knew what was being prepared there, yet, as I held the 
receiver, it was as though someone had unexpectedly dealt me a heavy blow.” 
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unaccountable, but in an Appendix he throws this depressing 
sidelight on Jugo-Slav politics. Mr. Pasié, it appears, is so 
ardent a Nationalist as to be utterly indifferent to foreign 
public opinion (although this was scarcel, his attitude 
when foreign support was indispensable to the national 
cause), and 


to-day as ever party politics are the decisive factor with Mr. Pasi¢. He dis- 
approves Mr. Ljuba Jovanovié’s statements, and utterly denies their accuracy— 
as I know from more than one of his own colleagues in office. But he seems 
more anxious to use the incident to isolate a dangerous competitor for the party 
leadership than to clear the honour of his country; and he is apparently 
reluctant to stand up before his countrymen and to produce the proofs (which 
I have reason to believe him to possess) that he, as leader of the nation in 1914, 
was ignorant, and even disapproved, of an underground movement which 
some admire as having led directly to national unity. 


There, for the time being, we must leave this affair, 
though with Dr. Seton-Watson we sincerely trust it will not 
remain there. Ultimately, Mr. Pasi¢ will be constrained to 
recognize the right of the foreign friends of Serbia, to whom 
he and she owe much, to have this mystery elucidated by 
the production of evidence which will demonstrate that 
Mr. Ljuba Jovanovié is what the French call a fumiste—i.e. a 
gentleman who “‘talks through his hat” as the single means 
of attracting adequate attention. 

The Western World, being as ignorant of Near Eastern 
conditions as Serbian statesmen are indifferent to the good 
opinion of the West, has never realized that by the middle 
of 1914 the Dual Monarchy was bent on picking a quarrel 
with Serbia with a view to eliminating an inconvenient 
neighbour whose independent existence was regarded by 
everybody who counted in Vienna and Budapest as not 
merely an affront but an an actual danger to the Hapsburg 
dominions. The horrible outrage at Sarajevo was merely 
the occasion or the pretext for an ultimatum that was 
regarded by the Austro-Hungarian Powers-that-Be as long 
overdue. It was by no means the first attempt to wipe 
Serbia off the map, though from one cause and another 
previous adventures had miscarried. The Dual Monarchy 
was tied up in the Triple Alliance and could not act in total 
disregard of her Allies. Whenever Germany, as the pre- 
dominant partner in the combine, objected, Austria-Hungary 
had no option but to “‘pipe down.’ Even when Italy 
demurred to ‘‘the forward policy” of Vienna, Austrian 
diplomacy beat a hasty retreat if Germany gave any coun- 
tenance to Italian hesitation. In other words, on all major 
matters Vienna was dominated by and directed from 
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Berlin, though as the event proved this was not the case as 
regards Italy, whose native independence enabled her to 
emancipate herself from the Teutonic yoke at the crucial 
hour. In effect, Austro-Hungarian foreign policy was, like 
much shoddy sold in this country, ‘‘ Made in Germany.” 
This is the key to the events of 1914 as is demonstrated 
afresh by Dr. Seton-Watson’s book, although the author 
moves and lives and has his being amid the events of Central 
and Eastern Europe and his learned Study in the Origins 
of the Great War does not pretend to envisage any 
Western factor, e.g. the existence of Belgium or any other 
elements in the International situation which, in the eyes of 
Western historians, abundantly explain the great catas- 
trophe. How true it is that “‘ East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet.” 

In the author’s view ‘‘ war was on a razor’s edge” 
between 1912 and 1914, as “‘in most capitals there existed 
groups or individuals recklessly bent upon precipitating 
events.”’ This is only too true, but war would have remained 
““on a razors edge,” however bellicose these groups in 
minor capitals, until Berlin gave the mot dordre which 
would only come when the German Emperor and his advisers 
were satisfied that German interests demanded the Great 
European War for which, among all the Powers, Germany 
alone was seriously preparing. The eagerness of the Ball- 
platz (the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office) to settle 
accounts with Serbia was only eclipsed by the zeal of the 
Austro-Hungarian General Staff in the same cause. States- 
men and soldiers have rarely been as united in outlook as 
were Count Berchtold (Foreign Minister) and Baron Conrad on 
this issue. Nor is their point of view unintelligible. They 
feared that unless Serbia were annihilated the ill-compacted 
Dual Monarchy would be dismembered by the growth of 
the Jugo-Slav movement. It was in their eyes a choice of 
smashing Serbia or of seeing Hapsburg Dominions merged 
in a greater Serbia. While Austro-Hungarian policy was 
intelligible, Austro-Hungarian diplomacy can only be 
described as odious, being founded on the principle that all 
is fair in peace and war. The fact that many Austrians 
have a pleasing appearance and charming manners—thus 
presenting an agreeable contrast to Balkan brusqueness— 
should not blind us to the fact that Austrian diplomats are 
peculiarly false and tricky. Indeed, their duplicity is only 
equalled by their ineptitude. There was no dirty trick they 
were not prepared to play on Serbia, nor did they hesitate 
to lie to their venerable Sovereign when they had an anti- 
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Serbian object to gain. In every respect they were feeble 
imitators of their Prussian colleagues who, to be fair, rarely 
affect moral superiority except in their intercourse with 
Americans and Englishmen whose trustfulness invites 
imposition. 

There was a desperate and determined attempt in Vienna 
to make war on Serbia in 1913, of which Western Europe 
knows little and Middle-Western America nothing. It only 
failed to materialize thanks to the frank and resolute oppo- 
sition of Italy, whose obstruction was not displeasing to 
Germany, who still lacked the finishing touches to her 
gigantic preparations. We have no excuse for ignoring 
this pregnant episode, which is abundantly established by 
the documents that have been given to the world by the 
post-war régime in Vienna and elsewhere as well as by the 
passion for writing memoirs that has possessed many men 
of action condemned to professional inactivity of late years, 
inter alia that invaluable witness Baron Conrad von 
Hoetzendorff, who, as already noted, was atone with 
“Responsible Statesmen ’”’ in Vienna on the need of crush- 
ing Serbia. Baron Conrad had preached this dogma the 
moment he became Chief of Staff in 1906, arguing that the 
future of the Dual Monarchy lay in the Balkans (to quote 
Dr. Seton-Watson) : 


that this involved the seizure of Serbia and Montenegro, to prevent their exer- 
cising attraction on the other Southern Slavs ; that a preliminary step towards 
this was the defeat of Italy, then still a relatively weak military power; and 
that Russian intervention was not as yet to be feared. Serbia offered the very 
economic advantages which a country like Austria-Hungary required, and its 
annexation was positively a condition of life and death for Austria-Hungary. 
Two favourite opportunites had already been wasted ; Russian intervention 
could no longer be ruled out; there was a real danger of losing Roumania ; 
Serbia, though exhausted, was far stronger than before, and the internal 
situation of the Monarchy was increasingly unstable. 


By the year 1913 events had strengthened Baron 
Conrad’s views, and he now had a kindred spirit at the 
Ballplatz—though of inferior ability and character to him- 
self—in the person of Count Berchtold. It was Austro- 
Hungarian incitement that prompted Bulgaria to open the 
second Balkan War by a sudden attack on her Allies of the 
first Balkan War, namely Serbia and Greece, who, however, 
were not caught napping, and greatly to the surprise of 


‘Vienna and Budapest their own quasi-ally, Roumania, elected 


to march against Bulgaria after giving fair warning in Sofia 
of such intention. The effect of this bouleversement on Count 
Berchtold & Co. may be imagined. As our author puts it: 
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If the war brought disaster upon Bulgaria, it was also very serious for Austria- 
Hungary, for Serbia had not, merely increased her military laurels and prestige, 
doubled her territory and established direct contact with Montenegro, but had 
won to her side Roumania, till then linked with the Dual Monarchy by a secret 
alliance and military convention and regarded as a safe adjunct to the Triple 
Alliance ; while the Jugo-Slavs of the Monarchy, still suffering from the dicta- 
torship in Croatia and parallel repression in Bosnia and Dalmatia, now openly 
began to look upon Serbia as their future Piedmont. 


Count Berchtold, as usual, lost his head, and on July 3, 
1913, he informed the other members of the Triple Alliance 
that Austria-Hungary could not tolerate further aggrandize- 
ment of Serbia “ since this would not only mean a consider- 
able moral and material support of a traditionally hostile 
neighbour, but also would result in a noticeable increase of 
the Pan-Serb ideals and propaganda.’ The Italian Foreign 
Minister, San Giuliano, strongly protested on the ground 
that there was no real danger to Austria-Hungary, and 
half-jestingly told the Italian Ambassador in Rome, ‘‘ We’ll 
hold you back by the tails of your coat if necessary.”” Even 
**more decisive was the attitude of Germany,’ who “in 
the summer of 1913 was quite definitely opposed to war,” 
according to Dr. Seton-Watson. Berchtold “tried to con- 
vince Tschirschky (German Ambassador in Vienna) that 
Austria-Hungary would be forced to intervene against 
Serbia in the event of a Bulgarian defeat, and that she could 
under no circumstances allow Monastir to remain in Serbian 
hands.”” But Tschirschky received orders from Berlin “‘ to 
calm down Vienna’”’ and minimize “the danger of a great 
Serbia,’ while Berchtold’s attitude on Monastir was deemed 
**a grave blunder” in the eyes of Wilhelm II. Any readers 
seeking confirmation of these statements will find chapter 
and verse given by the author in copious footnotes. It did 
not suit Germany’s book that Austria-Hungary should 
precipitate a European war in 1913, and her veto was 
effective whenever she meant business. Berchtold attempted 
another bluff on August 9, 1913, notifying Berlin and 
Rome of Austria-Hungary’s intention to attack Serbia on 
the pretext that it would be a defensive operation. But 
the Italian Government once more, ‘in conjunction with 
Germany,” declared that the casus faderis of the Triple 
Alliance would not apply, and that consequently the backing 
of the Alliance would not be forthcoming. The Dual 
Monarchy instantly “caved in” and allowed the Treaty of 
Bukarest dictated to Bulgaria by Roumania and her Allies 
as victors in the second Balkan War to stand. Kaiser 
Wilhelm added insult to injury. As a confirmed admirer of 
success with which he always sought to identify himself, he 
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elected to bestow a Field-Marshal’s baton on King Con- 
stantine of Greece and publicly congratulated King Charles 
of Roumania on a treaty that was such anathema to the 
Dual Monarchy that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and 
the Austro-Hungarian Military Delegation abstained from 
attending the autumn manceuvres of the German Army to 
mark their disapprobation of this ‘‘ Imperial tactlessness.” 
But the coolness between dynasties, statesmen and capitals 
did not affect the personal relations of the two Chiefs of 
Staff, Moltke informing Conrad that though, “as so often, 
diplomacy has thrown a stone across the path of the 
soldiers,’ he himself adhered to terms of closest alliance. 

The events of 1913 are illuminating in several respects, 
especially for the light they cast on the crisis of 1914, at 
which Germany adopted a diametrically opposite attitude 
to what she had done the previous year and with equally 
decisive results. In the face of ascertainable facts it should 
be impossible even for pro-German propagandists to pretend 
that on Balkan issues Germany regarded herself as morally 
bound to follow the Austrian lead and give her support. to 
Austrian diplomacy even when she disapproved the policy 
and realized its risk to European peace. Germany is any- 
thing but altruistic. She knows how to get what she wants, 
whether it be peace or war. In 1913 Austro-Hungarian 
susceptibilities did not count for so much as a feather with 
Wilhelm IT, who went out of his way to thwart the Dual 
Monarchy, whose apprehensions of Serbia were discounted, 
and indeed ridiculed, in Berlin, while compliments were 
effusively paid to the Allies of herenemy. But then in 1913 
Germany still wanted peace—she was not absolutely ready 
for war and was the very last Power to allow any other 
nation to force her hand and involve her in adventures 
except at her own hour. Wilhelm II presumably needed a 
little more time in which to fool the British Government, 
which throughout the winter of 1913-14 was rapidly 
drifting into pro-Germanism and might be reasonably 
expected in another twelve months to be firmly fixed in 
that “‘ neutrality”? which would enable the Pan-German 
programme to be realized. We “ Westerners” are con- 
stantly reproached by Near Easterners and Jugo-Slav enthu- 
siasts with our ignorance of everything east of Germany. 
We plead guilty. But the Easterners ignore the very 
existence of Western Europe and almost resent any reference 
to German designs on France and Belgium—-the doorways 
to her domination of the world and the destruction of the 
British Navy and the British Empire. We almost apologize 
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for mentioning such matters in this connection, and should 
not do so were we not convinced that Germany had Western 
eyes and a Western policy no less than Eastern eyes and an 
Kastern policy; and that though she no longer regarded the 
Balkan as ‘‘ worth less than the bones of a Pomeranian 
grenadier,” the annexation of Belgium and the dismember- 
ment of France loomed larger in her eyes than the possible 
attraction of Serbia for Austrian Slavs, which she would 
never have allowed to become a war issue had she not 
regarded the circumstances of 1914 as favourable to the 
general cause of Pan-Germanism. 

Among the shrewdest of close observers of the Inter- 
national situation at this critical epoch was Baron Beyens, 
the Belgian Minister in Berlin (afterwards Belgian Foreign 
Minister). We should have to travel far afield before find- 
ing a judgment nearer the bull’s-eye than that of this able 
and dispassionate diplomat, whose testimony will count 
more with future historians than that of many authorities 
more in the limelight. 


It is this which constitutes the great danger. The vengeance to be exacted 
for the assassination of the Grand Ducal Heir to the (Austro-Hungarian) throne 
and for the Pan-Serbian agitation serve only as a pretext. The end that is 
aimed at besides the wiping out of Serbia and of Jugo-Slav (Southern Slav) 
aspirations is to deal a mortal blow at Russia and France, with the hope that 
England would remain outside the struggle. (Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister 
in Berlin, to the Belgian Foreign Minister, July 26, 1914.) 


Yet another lesson was derivable from Austria-Hungary’s 
coup manqué of 1913. It was obvious that the palmy days 
of the Triplice, during which Italy had been content to 
dance to the piping of the Central Powers, were over, and 
that henceforth she must be regarded as a detached and 
dubious member who would decide for herself whether 
Italian honour and Italian interest demanded that she 
should march in any direction selected by her Allies. She 
would evidently not take her orders from Vienna, and any 
plot against the peace of Europe would have to be con- 
certed behind Italy’s back, though doubtless optimists in 
the Dual Monarchy still hoped that if a surprise was sprung 
upon Rome and the Italian Government presented with a 
fait accompli a recalcitrant Ally might be stampeded into 
supporting Austro-German policy. 

Count Berchtold did not fail to draw the correct infer- 
ences from his painful experiences in 1913, realizing as he 
now did that German approval was indispensable to Austrian 
action and that Italy must be treated as potentially hostile 
and kept as completely in the dark as the Powers of the 
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Entente—Russia, France and Great Britain. The next 
opportunity must be differently exploited. 

It were extravagant to describe the murder of the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand and his morganatic wife at Sarajevo 
on Sunday, June 28, 1914, as an accident.* It was almost 
inevitable. He was allowed to go into a death-trap by those 
responsible for his safety, and the absence of every elemen- 
tary precaution, coupled with the subsequent callous, not to 
say inhuman, conduct of his Royal relatives, would, if any 
but crass Austrians were concerned, inevitably suggest that 
an unpopular Prince had been deliberately sent to his doom 
by those who for dynastic and other reasons were anxious 


* Dr. Seton-Watson thus narrates the actual murders: ‘‘On the morning, 
then, of Sunday, June 28th, the Archduke and the Duchess were proceeding to 
the Town Hall of Sarajevo, when a bomb was thrown at their car, and falling 
in the roadway behind it, exploded and wounded some of the spectators and an 
officer in the car that followed. The Archduke entered the Town Hall in a 
towering passion, and before the Mayor could address him, called out, ‘ Mr. 
Mayor, I come here on a visit and I get bombs thrown at me. It is outrageous. 
Now you may speak.’ After the speeches and presentations, the Archduke 
asked Potiorek (the Governor) whether they should continue their drive, or 
whether there were likely to be more bombs. The Governor and the Chief of 
Police expressed the conviction that nothing more could happen, and that the 
only alternatives were to go to the Konak t (only a few hundred yards across 
the river) or to avoid the main streets altogether and drive straight to 
the Museum. On this the Archduke declared his intention of first visiting the 
military hospital to inquire after the wounded Colonel von Merizii, and then 
going on to the Museum. When Count Harrach tried to dissuade him, Potiorek 
testily exclaimed: ‘Do you think that Sarajevo is full of assassins?” The 
Duchess having announced her intention of accompanying her husband, the 
pair entered a new car, with General Potiorek inside and Count Harrach standing 
on the footboard. 

“The front car, containing the Chief of Police, drove along the Appel-Quai, 
but at the Latin Bridge diverged to the right into a narrow street leading to 
the main thoroughfare of the town. The driver of the second car, in which 
the Archduke was seated, was a military chauffeur who did not know Sarajevo, 
and therefore naturally followed suit. But Potiorek at once made him pull up, 
and he was slowly backing on to the embankment when shots were fired at very 
close range by @ young man on the pavement. This was Gavrilo Princip, one 
of the seven assassins whom we saw to have been armed for an attempt on the 
Archduke’s life. Orders were promptly given to drive back to the Konak, 
which was reached within a couple of minutes. But even by that time the 
Duchess was already dead, and the Archduke, wounded in the jugular vein, was 
unconscious when he was lifted from the car, and expired within a quarter of an 
hour, before either doctor or priest could be summoned to his aid. His last 
murmured words, overheard by Harrach, had been: ‘Sophie, live for our 
children !’”? It appears that Princip fired first at the Archduke, and then, seeing 
that his shot had gone home, turned his revolver upon Potiorek. At this 
moment the Duchess, realizing that something had happened, rose in her seat 
to shelter her husband, while simultaneously someone in the crowd tried to 
seize the assassin’s arm, with the result that his aim was spoilt and the last shot 
fatally wounded the Duchess in the body. 


t The Governor’s official residence. 
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to be rid of him. That this should be believed by know- 
ledgeable men is not surprising to those who are at pains to 
follow the ill-fated Archduke’s movements from the moment 
he set foot in the Bosnian capital until with every mark of 
indifference his mortal remains were ultimately deposited 
ten days later in the memorial chapel at Artstetten which he 
had built “‘ because the wife of his choice is too low born to 
rest in the stifling Hapsburg vaults of the Capuchin church 
in Vienna.” The impression caused by the burial of the 
Archduke may be gathered from the language of a former 
War Minister, General Auffenberg, who denounced it as “‘a 
fanatical attempt to eliminate the dead Archduke as speedily 
as possible from the sphere of his former activities, and if 
this could be attained, from the memory of his contem- 
poraries.”” Nevertheless, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
before leaving for Ischl on July 7th, actually went out of his 
way to address an autograph letter of thanks to Prince 
Montenuevo, who was responsible for this disgraceful funeral, 
expressing Imperial gratitude for his faithful services and 
the care he had always taken to act “in accordance with 
His Majesty’s intentions.’ The deplorable impression made 
by this episode was, as Dr. Seton-Watson observes, accen- 
tuated “‘ by the marked manner in which foreign Royalties 
were discouraged from attending the funeral—a step which 
was explained by the fear of further outrages, but really 
intended by Berchtold to prevent a personal exchange of 
views between the Emperor and other Sovereigns, such as 
would almost certainly have made for peace in Europe.” 
Peace, as we have seen, was not the programme of 
Austria-Hungary in any dealings with Serbia—an intoler- 
able neighbour to be disposed of at the first opportunity, 
though so far plans for her execution had miscarried. Now 
at last events had played into Count Berchtold’s unlucky 
hands, and once he was assured of German support he went 
full speed ahead towards war. The carefully considered 
Ballplatz policy had been ingenuously expounded the 
previous year by Herr Molden (the leader-writer of the 
Fremdenblatt, the chief organ of the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Office), in the following terms: ‘‘ We (Austria- 
Hungary) shall have to place before Serbia the choice of 
political disarmament or military overthrow. In that case 
we must not let ourselves be restrained by the fact that 
Russia would make the destruction of the Serbian State a 
casus belli.”? It so happens that an elaborate memorandum 
by Count Berchtold setting forth his Balkan policy had been 
prepared for the edification of the German Government and 
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was only completed four days before the tragedy of Sarajevo, 
which was cited therein as “indubitable proof’ that the 
gulf between the two countries was “ unbridgable”’ and that, 
despite all her ‘‘ good will and conciliation,’’ Austria-Hungary 
must in future reckon with Serbia’s ‘‘ obstinate, irrecon- 
cilable, and aggressive enmity.” Needless to say, Baron 
Conrad was breast-high for action, bemoaning the “lost 
opportunity’ that had been repeatedly missed of blotting 
out Serbia and emphasizing, as did Berchtold, the estrange- 
ment of Roumania as an additional inducement for urgency. 

That the Foreign Office and the War Office “‘ intended to 
make the outrage in Sarajevo the occasion for a reckoning 
with Serbia ’”’ is clear from a memorandum addressed by the 
famous Hungarian Prime Minister, Count Tisza, to Francis 
Joseph on July Ist, in which “a surprise attack upon Serbia 
without previous diplomatic action ’’ was condemned by its 
author as “a fatal mistake.’ Count Tisza was as keen a 
patriot as could be found in the Hapsburg Dominions, but he 
desired that things be done decently and in order. His 
“ obstruction’ was resented by Berchtold, who declared 
that correctitude was “ hardly fitting when such important 
interests of State were at stake, and especially towards such 
a neighbour as Serbia.’ That Wilhelm II had joined the 
Berchtold War Party is evident from his characteristic 
comment—‘“‘ towards murderers, after what has happened ! 
Idiocy!” But though Berchtold had captured the 
‘Mailed Fist,” he had not yet captured his own Sovereign, 
and with the Hungarian Premier hesitating, the intriguer 
of the Ballplatz was momentarily in a quandary. Besides 
being Prime Minister, Tisza was the outstanding personality 
of the Dual Monarchy, the only public man with any claim 
to be regarded as a statesman. No one could come in 
contact with him without appreciating his strength of 
character, ability and forcefulness. There was nothing 
sentimental in his attitude at this crisis nor any ground for 
representing him as an opponent of the Great War as some 
interested parties would have us believe. It was simply 
that, unlike other advisers of his Sovereign, Tisza possessed 
sense and intelligence and did not wish to see his country 
make a fool of herself by treating Serbia as a condemned 
criminal without serious proof of her guilt and, in his own 
words, starting “‘a great war under the most unfavourable 
circumstances.” * It was, moreover, as he insisted, a bad 


* Among many relevant facts of which Western Europe is ignorant is the 
report of Herr von Wiesner, one of the higher officials in Count Berchtold’s own 
office, who was sent to Bosnia to investigate the evidence as to the murder 
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moment for war, with Roumania “as good as lost’ to the 


Central Powers. How little of a pacifist he was, and how 
slender is the ground for the post-war “‘ Tisza legend,” may 
be gathered from this further extract from his memorandum 
to the Emperor: ‘ As things stand in the Balkans, the last 
thing that would trouble me would be to find a suitable casus 
belli. When once the moment for striking has come, one can 
create (aufrollen) a case for war out of various questions. 
But first of all a diplomatic constellation must be created, 
such as shall make the balance of power less unfavourable 
to us.” 

Such being the situation and atmosphere in Vienna and 
Budapest, everything as usual turned on the attitude of the 
Powers-that-Be in Berlin. As to this there was no ambiguity 
from the outset. As already noted, Wilhelm II had dis- 
couraged the war policy of his Ally the previous year and 
associated himself with Italian opposition. Nor, as we have 
seen, had he been at any pains to conceal his contempt for 
Austrian nervousness of Serbia while he openly favoured 
and complimented Serbia’s Allies in the second Balkan War. 

Some persons are never content with a simple explana- 
tion. They are only happy in pursuit of the far-fetched. 
They exhaust their ingenuity in trumping up imaginary 
reasons or in trying to explain away established facts. The 
Germans believe in Germany and make a religion of German 
interests. This is not to say that Germans are infallible, 
because, being human, they are as liable to err as others. In 
the judgment of the Rulers of Germany peace was a great 
German interest in 1913. The Fatherland was unready for, 
and therefore averse to, war. But in 1914 Berlin no 
longer regarded Peace as a supreme and paramount German 
interest and was prepared, and indeed willing, if not eager, to 
put the fortunes of the Empire to the touch. This is not to 
say that they were wise or right or wrong in either case. 
But that was their judgment. Circumstances had altered 
cases. What seemed the best policy one year was no longer 
deemed so the next year. Austria-Hungary had been 
restrained from attacking Serbia in July and August 1913 
by her partners in the Triple Alliance. In July 1914 the 
plot was concealed from Italy but confided to Germany, 
of the Archduke already collected on the spot. According to Herr Wiesner, the 
Bosnian authorities held that the Pan-Serb propaganda conducted by various 
societies and Nationalist organizations was known to and approved by the 
Serbian Government, but that the latter’s ‘‘complicity in the execution or 
preparation of the outrage and in procuring weapons is in no way proved or even 
to be imagined. Indeed, there are grounds for regarding this as out of the question.” 
(Our italics. ) 
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and it would be no exaggeration to say that given the rela- 
tionship between the predominant and the subordinate 
Partners, Germany literally hounded Austria-Hungary on in 
full cognizance of the probability that an attack on Serbia 
would involve a general European war. 

No foreigner is called upon to be more German than the 
Germans—though some Americans and some Britons in 
their zeal for eccentricity succeed in being so—and when the 
German Government has of its own motion publicly declared 
that it was prepared for all the consequences of its action in 
supporting its Ally in 1914, nothing is gained by giving 
Berlin the lie and pretending it was pacifist when it has 
alleged the contrary. The “more German than the 
Germans” have learned nothing, but have forgotten much, 
including the White Book issued by the German Govern- 
ment twelve years ago, shortly after the outbreak of war, 
containing, as Dr. Seton-Watson reminds us, “a reasoned 
statement of its motives which is quite conclusive.” What 
follows is neither a Seton-Watson paraphrase nor a National 
Review epitome, but Germany’s own interpretation of her 
policy and conduct on the eve of the Great War in her own 
White Book : 


Austria was bound to say to herself that it would be compatible, neither 
with the dignity nor the self-preservation of the Monarchy, to look on any longer 
inactive at what was going on across the frontier. The Imperial and Royal 
Government informed us of this view and asked our opinion. With all our heart 
(our italics) we were able to give our Ally our agreement with her estimate of 
the situation and to assure her that an action which she held necessary, in 
order to end the movement in Serbia against the existence of the Monarchy, 
would meet with our approval. In this we were well aware that possible warlike 
action of Austria-Hungary against Serbia might bring Russia into the field and 
thus involve us in a war according to our treaty obligations. But recognizing 
the vital interests at stake for Austria-Hungary, we could neither advise our 
Ally to yield more than was compatible with her dignity nor refuse her our 
support at so grave a moment. ... We therefore left Austria a completely 
free hand in her action against Serbia, while taking no part in the preparations. 


The chief difference between then and now, between the 
time when these words were penned and published and 
to-day, is that their authors were confident of winning the 
war which they subsequently lost. Now they and their 
partisans on both sides of the Atlantic are reduced to 
explaining away defeat and disaster by throwing the blame 
of their own aggression on those they attacked. That is 
how circumstances alter cases. There was no need for 
whitewash in the White Book of a Government confident 
of conquering the Continent—as a preliminary to conquering 
the world. 
L. J. MaxsE 
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VERGIL’S “ILIAD” 


Lorp Macavtay preferred the second half of the Aeneid 
to the first. To-day it is the fashion to depreciate Macaulay 
—has not Boswell actually been called a greater man ?— 
but for my own part I still place him high among English 
historians and, as the author of Lays of Ancient Rome, 
among English poets. And yet I cannot accept his verdict 
on the Aeneid. In the nature of things it was inevitable that 
Vergil, who hated butchery, should feel himself more at home 
in a theme of romance and wonder than in an epic of war, and 
it is, we know, that which springs from the poet’s heart which 
moves the hearts of those who read him. Nevertheless war, 
even when it is the inevitable theme, is in great measure 
transfigured by Vergil’s art: from the battle-field itself we 
are transported now and then to scenes of quiet loveliness, 
such as the country home of some fallen soldier which he 
himself will never see again. ‘There are many splendid 
passages in Bk. VII, the first sight of Tiber’s pleasant stream, 
the revelation of Juno’s hate, the mission of Allecto the 
Fury, who maddens Queen Amata and drives Turnus to arms, 
and finally the gathering of the clans. But it seems to me 
that the best introduction to Vergil’s Iliad is the passage 
which tells how Juno with her own hand flings wide the gates 
of war: 
VII. 601-625. 

There was a western rite of Latium 

Which always Alban cities and to-day 

Queen Rome observes, when Mars is called to make 

Grim war on Getae or on Arabs, or 

Hyrcanians, hand to hand, or Indian hosts, 

Or to wrest flags from Medes who face the dawn. 

There are twin gates, yclept the gates of war, 

Shrouded with awe and terror of grim Mars, 

Whose hundred bars, of everlasting brass 

And iron, Janus guards, nor leaves the sill : 

These, when the Senate’s sentence is for war, 

Flings, loudly grating, wide and cries ‘To arms!” 

None but the consul in Quirinal robe 

And Sabine girdle. All the rest acclaim, 

And brazen trumpets blow their harsh accord. 

Ev’n so Latinus ’gainst Aeneas’ sons 

Must publish war and loose the dreadful gate. 

Loathing this office from the touch the old 

King shrank, and in dark chambers hid his head. 

Swift from high heav’n swept down the queen of gods, 

Smote with her hand the doors—then swung the hinge, 

As Saturn’s daughter burst war’s iron gates. 
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From easeful peace Ausonia woke ablaze : 
Some march to war: on high curvetting steeds, 
A storm of dust, some madden: all would arm. 


My intention was to give a single selection from each book, 
put I cannot refuse my readers the first glimpse of Camilla, 
the Volscian girl, who goes so gallantly to battle. The clans 
have gathered, and many regiments have gone by: famous 
chiefs have been mentioned by name, Turnus in particular 
towering above the rest: and then Camilla comes. It is 
because Vergil loves her best that he keeps her till the last 
so that her advent ends the book. 


VII. 803-817. 


Anon the Volscian maid Camilla led 

Her troopers, armed with bronze and bright as flowers, 
To battle: not for her Minerva’s gear 

And woman’s distaff: bred, though girl, was she 

To Mars’ stern toil, and swifter than the winds. 
Light-foot o’er corn she might have winged her way, 
Leaving unscathed, untouched, the topmost ears ; 

Or skimmed the wave, a tiptoe on the crest, 

Nor moistened in mid sea her flying feet. 

From countryside and cottage stream the young 

To see her, ay, and mothers, on her to gaze, 

The wonder of her gait, the royal purple 

That drapes her shoulders fair, the golden brooch 
That clasps her locks, the Lycian arrow-case, 

And tipped with steel a shepherd’s myrtle-wand. 


Could anyone wish for a lovelier close than this to “ the 
gathering of the clans” for war? We shall see Camilla 
once again, dead on the field of honour. 

The eighth book presents to the translator a wealth of 
opportunities. There is the voyage of discovery up the Tiber 
from Ostia to Rome, the story of Cacus and his struggle with 
Hercules, the ceremonial hymn in Hercules’ honour, the 
parting of Pallas and Evander, and, above all, the shield of 
Aeneas, on which a large part of Rome’s glorious history 
is represented. But I prefer to take Aeneas’ first view of 
the Capitol chiefly for the sake of that noble passage of 
which Dryden wrote: “I contemn the world when I think 
of it, and myself when I translate it.’”” My readers will hardly 
require me to tell them which are the two lines of which 
Dryden is speaking. 

VIII. 347-369. 
Hence to the Capitol, now golden, once 
Wild brakes, and that Tarpeian rock they came. 


Ev’n then the peasants trembled at the sight 
Of those great cliffs, those waving woods of awe. 
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‘* Here, on this brow,’ he said, ‘‘ this leafy hill, 
God dwells, but who we know not: Jove himself 

My Greeks have seen, or thought they saw, with hand 
That shook the darkling shield and gathered clouds. 
In yonder ruins of two towns you see 

Memorials of the mighty men of old. 

That, Janus’ work, is called Janiculum, 

Saturnia this, the work of Saturn’s hands.” 

Up to Evander’s humble home they came, 

Conversing so, and saw the lowing kine 

In rich Carinae and the heart of Rome. 

They reached the house, and “ victor once,” said he, 
‘**Stooped to these doors, this palace, Hercules. 

Dare to scorn wealth, my guest, and mould the mind 
By god’s example, prizing humble homes.” 

He spoke, and ‘neath the narrow sloping roof 
Bringing the hero set him down to rest 

On couch of leaves and skin of Libyan bear. 

Night fell, and folded in dark wings the earth. 

In Bk. IX the selector’s choice is easy. The story of 
the gallant enterprise and death of the two friends, heroes 
of the foot-race in Bk. V, has a claim which cannot be over- 
looked: the Capitol still stands and Nisus and Euryalus 
are unforgotten, though the successors of the Roman Father, 
the Emperor Augustus, have long ceased to rule the world. 
A few words are necessary to explain or to recall the circum- 
stances to my readers. Turnus, taking advantage of the 
absence of Aeneas, has attacked the Trojan camp, and the 
defenders are hard pressed. Nisus and Euryalus volunteer 
to carry word, under cover of night, to Aeneas through the 
leaguer of their enemies. The raid is successful, but the two 
friends have been led on by success too far, and the dawn 
is at hand. Enemy horsemen, led by Volscens, catch sight 
of them, and, when their challenge is not answered, pursue. 
Nisus escapes; then, missing Euryalus, retraces his steps 
and finds his friend in the hands of his enemies. Unseen 
himself, he hurls two javelins in the hope that Euryalus 
in the ensuing panic may escape. From his ambush he kills 
two of the squadron, and their leader, Volscens, is roused to 
fury. Turning on Euryalus : 

IX. 422-449. 
‘**You then the while shall pay the debt of both 
With your young blood,” he cried, and with bare blade 
Rushed on Euryalus. Then distract, aghast, 
Shrieks Nisus—how could he consent to cower 
In darkness or endure such agony ?— 
‘*Me, me, the doer—Rutulians, I am here— 
Slay me that am all to blame, not him so young, 
So innocent—heav’n knows it and the stars— 
He only loved too well his hapless friend.” 
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So he was pleading: but that other drove 

Through the boy’s side his blade, and pierced his heart. 
Euryalus rolls dying: his white limbs 

Are crimsoned: on his shoulder hangs his neck: 

So the bright lily by the ploughshare nipped 

Grows dim and dies, so poppies droop their heads 

On weary necks at hap of heavy rain. 

But Nisus aims at Volscens in fierce onset, 

Volscens alone and stays for none but him. 

Foes throng to right and left and hand to hand 

Would force him back. On, on he goes and whirls 

His lightning blade, to plunge it in the throat 

That shouts, to slay his enemy and be slain— 

Then flings himself, stabbed through, on that dead friend, 
And there at last in death found gentle sleep. 

Blest twain, if aught these songs of mine avail, 

No lapse of time shall dim your memory, while 

Aeneas’ heirs still hold th’ eternal rock, 

The Capitol, and the Roman Father reigns. 


In Bk. X Aeneas returns to the help of his beleaguered 
friends, and there is fierce fighting. I choose a single pathetic 
episode, the death of Lausus, that gallant boy who rushed 
into the unequal combat with Aeneas, so that his wounded 
father Mezentius might escape. Aeneas, who would gladly 
have spared Lausus, had it been possible, stands over him 
now and looks remorsefully upon the face of the dying boy. 
Aeneas, or rather Anchisiades, the son of Anchises, as Vergil 
calls him here: the patronymic is used, as Warde-Fowler 
pointed out, with intention, when the poet wishes us to 
remember how Aeneas loved his own father. Here in- 
evitably this object lesson of filial love, which Lausus has 
just given, goes straight to the Trojan hero’s heart, remind- 
ing him of his own love for Anchises. 

X. 821-832. 


But when Anchises’ son beheld the boy 

A-dying, and the wonderful wan change, 

He groaned, all pity, stretching out his hand, 
Thrilled to the soul at sight of filial love: 

‘* How can I now, poor boy—I too have loved— 
Pay such a nature and such deeds their due ? 
Keep th’ arms you prized: yourself, if that be joy, 
To your dead father’s ashes I restore. 

Yet give your hapless fate this comfort: he 

That slew was mighty.’’ Then because his friends 
Are slow, he chides. Himself uplifts the boy 
With the trimmed hair all dabbled now in blood. 


In the eleventh book we have the famous contrasted 
speeches of Drances the pacifist and Turnus, who still insists 
on victory or overthrow ; Camilla’s gallant offer to lead her 
own squadron against Aeneas and the Tyrrhenian cavalry ; 
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the story of her infancy and childhood told by Artemis in 
heaven to Opis, one of her train ; the exploits of the warrior- 
maid; then the fatal javelin flung by a coward; the last 
charge to Acca, “‘ Let Turnus know,” and Camilla’s death on 
the field of battle. Acca faithfully discharges the duty 
entrusted to her, and then night closes all. Camilla from first 
to last is a vision of delight: just one little touch of vanity, 
in line 782, her girlish love of pretty things to win and wear, 
completes Vergils’ picture and makes his heroine all the more 
adorable. To the last gasp she is faithful to the cause: like 
a true soldier she has no thought of herself ; her one anxiety, 
as she lies dying, is not to fail Turnus—to let him know: 


“Carry to Turnus my last word, to take 
My place, and keep the Trojans from the town. 
Farewell.” 


XI. 820-831. 


To Acca then, at the last gasp, she calls, 

Her faithfullest companion, who alone 

Shared every thought, and ‘“‘ Acca, sister, I 

Was strong,”’ she said, ‘‘ till now—this cruel wound 
Ends all; the world around grows dark: away ! 
Carry to Turnus my last word, to take 

My place, and keep the Trojans from the town. 
Farewell.”” She spoke, and letting go the reins 

Slips to the ground perforce, then growing cold 
Slowly puts off her body, droops the faint 

Neck and the head, death’s captive, leaves her gear— 
Then groaned the indignant life and sought the dark. 


I have no doubt that my selection from Bk. XII must 
be the death of Turnus, with which the Aeneid closes. Ver- 
gil’s task has often been difficult before, e.g. in Bk. IV, 
where he had to convince his readers that Aeneas was doing 
right in abandoning Dido. It is not less difficult now. How 
can we forgive Aeneas for not sparing his fallen adversary, 
who has already lost Lavinia and has been humbled to the 
dust ? Vergil enables us to do this, because at the critical 
moment the belt of Pallas on Turnus’ shoulders arrests 
Aeneas’ gaze, and we remember how, after Pallas had fallen, 
Turnus put his left foot on the boy’s body and ruthlessly 
tore away that fateful belt, the same Turnus who had previ- 
ously expressed the savage wish that Pallas’ father were 
present to see the defeat and death of his son. Recalling 
that barbarous deed and those unpardonable words, we 
understand what Aeneas must feel at the sight of that baldric, 
so curiously blazoned, which Turnus is wearing now. We 
realize, as Vergil meant us to realize, that it is Turnus who 
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is all to blame: it is his folly in flaunting that fatal blazon, 
the silent, irrefragable evidence of his own brutality, which 
has made it difficult even for us to forgive him as we read. 
Aeneas is justified. 


XII. 919-952. 


He paused: Aeneas chose a fatal spot, 

Eyed it, and poised his dart, and flung from far 
With all his force. No rock has hurtled so 

From engines on the wall, ne’er roared so loud 
Heavn’s riving bolt. Like some black hurricane 
Winged with dread doom his spear the breastplate’s edge 
Rends, and the last rims of the sevenfold shield, 
And through the thigh goes grating. Huge to earth 
Sinks Turnus, as his knees fail under him. 
Upstarting his Rutulians groan, and all 

The mountains echo and wide woods profound. 
Kneeling with suppliant eyes and prayerful hand, 

‘*T have earned my fate,” he said, ‘‘’tis well, but you— 
Take fortune’s gift. And yet could any thought 

For a father’s grief be yours, who loved your own 
Father Anchises, pity Daunus’ age 

And render me, alive or dead, to those 

Who love me. All have seen your triumph, heard 
My suppliant prayer: yours is Lavinia now: 

Have done with hate and strife.’”” Aeneas eyed 

His foe, and stayed his armed and eager hand: 

And more and more the words prevailed to sway 
His wav’ring mood, when flashed that hapless belt 
On Turnus’ shoulder, that familiar gear 

Of Pallas, whom he wounded, overthrew, 

And slew, and wears the fatal blazon now. 

Then, as those spoils recalled his cruel loss 

And pierced his heart, in terrible frenzied rage, 

** Shall you,” he cried, ‘“‘ who wear the spoil of him 
I loved, ’scape me? ‘Tis Pallas, Pallas, who 

Deals this death-blow, and sheds your guilty blood.” 
He spoke, and thrust his sword—his heart was flame— 
Deep. But the other’s limbs grew faint and cold, 
Then groaned tho indignant life and sought the dark. 
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THE POLDER 


WE stood on one of the highest peaks of the range—nothing 
more thrilling than an eminence of the dunes, perhaps fifty, 
or maybe sixty feet above the level of the North Sea rollers, 
which curled and smashed with sullen roar upon the sand 
behind us. To the east, north and south was level—very 
level—plain, stretching for miles to the distant shade-trees 
round scattered villages, and the line of long dykes which 
keep the shallow Zuyder Zee from flooding the polders. 
Quaintly gabled farms, chess-board fields bounded by 
straight-cut ditches, a windmill or two, a tall church spire, 
out of all proportion to its short, squat, high-roofed nave, 
cattle and sheep dotted everywhere; these were what lay 
below us, far as the eye could reach. 

In hollows amongst the marram-topped sand-hills was 
a tangle of bramble and sea-buckthorn. Most of these 
buckthorns had lost their grey-green leaves, for some had 
not recovered from a fire a year ago, but on the bare 
prickle-armed branches of others were tough silken tents 
which had sheltered armies of young caterpillars of the 
brown-tail moth when they were not busy defoliating their 
food-plant. ‘To the south the hills were covered with young 
firs, State-planted to hold the shifting sand. In the tangle 
the whitethroat sang and scolded, linnets twittered over the 
dunes, and titlarks chased the unwelcome cuckoo. 

And this flat, cultivated, pastoral land was Holland—no, 
not Holland, but the Dutch island of Texel, one of the best 
bird-preserves in Europe. 

The polder is land, usually below sea-level, rescued, 
claimed rather than reclaimed from the all-powerful ocean 
or from the rivers which at one time flowed sluggishly through 
impenetrable marsh. The sea defeated itself to some extent 
when it piled up these sand-dunes, and left them for plants 
and man, then man employing plants, to form a barrier 
which it could no longer break; sea mat-grass, marram, 
buckthorn and conifers are planted or encouraged to keep 
the dunes stable. Men, the ancestors of the sturdy race 
whose history is one long example of determination and 
persistent refusal to be daunted by powers and forces 
natural or political, fought and restrained, then drove back 
the sea, and made dry land. Even to-day it is not very 
dry land, for the pumping mills are ever at work, as they 
are in our East Anglian broad-lands; there must be no 
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relaxation of effort, no slackening of vigilance, or salt, fresh, 
or brackish water will undo the work of generations. 

The traditional Dutchman is a stolid, good-natured, 
rather comical old man in quaint baggy trousers and sabots, 
smoking a large pipe. His wife wears a strangely decorated 
head-dress, picturesque but unsuited for high winds; his 
big-eyed attractive children amuse us. There are still some 
that wear the ancient national costumes, but for the most 
part these are retained to please the tourist; it was not 
the men and women of the type who pander to the curious 
who made Holland nor who to-day shame us by the way 
they preserve and protect their national assets. 

The Dutch are proud of their birds, and know how to 
keep them. An unkind but not wholly untrue Dutch 
assertion was that they preserved their birds so that 
Englishmen might rob their nests, Dutch ornithologists 
have learnt a lesson, and Government as well as private 
restrictions are enforced. If an Englishman is treated with 
suspicion, he should not forget what some of his fellow- 
countrymen have done in the past. So far as we were 
concerned, however, we met with nothing but hospitality 
and the provision of every facility to see the best they had 
to show, and that best is a wonderful exposition of what 
can be accomplished. 

In our ornithological textbooks and avifaunas we find 
again and again the assertion that this or that species ceased 
to nest in Britain because its haunts were destroyed by 
drainage or reclamation of the fens; read, for instance, 
what Seebohm and Saunders say about the ruff, avocet, 
bittern, and black tern. Have our methods been more 
drastic, more thorough than those of the nation who made 
dry land out of sea and marsh—land, too, which not only 
supports its inhabitants, but produces more than they need, 
and can supply us and other countries? No, but we 
exploited our birds; we robbed and slew them; we took 
no thought for the morrow; it was the birds themselves, 
not their homeland that perished. The Dutch, though 
sportsmen like ourselves, stopped before it was too late 
and gave the birds a sporting chance. The birds have 
responded. Saunders does not excuse the collector with 
regard to the ruff and avocet, both now rare passing visitors 
to their ancient homes in Britain, yet these birds, the black 
tern, spoonbill, black-tailed godwit and Kentish plover, are 
abundant in Texel and other parts of Holland. Bird 
sanctuaries, supported by the State, protection societies, or 
private effort are numerous and successful. 
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The cultivated polder is not our ideal of a bird haunt, 


but we had not left the haven of Oudeschild many minutes 
before we saw graceful black and white avocets feeding in 
shallow pools beside the road. They waded unconcerned, 
swinging their slender upturned bills from side to side like 
tiny scythes, mowing insects or tiny crustaceans from the 
water. A passing car caused no alarm; had we back-fired 
it is doubtful if they would have associated the sound 
with gun-fire, for guns are unfamiliar. The big grey heron 
a wary bird—stood in a ditch, neck stiff, bill poised, watching 
the water, far too busy to notice passers on the brick-paved 
road. 

The grass on the polder was tall and lush, yellow with 
birds’-foot trefoil, buttercups and rattle, ruddy with the 
reddish leaves and pink flowers of bartsia; sleek black-and- 
white cattle, each with its halter-rope neatly coiled between 
its horns, and some with canvas jackets to shield them from 
the chilly sea mists, gazed in bucolic wonder at the strangers. 
Even a cow seems able to distinguish a foreigner. Amongst 
these cattle, or the heavy fleeced sheep, oyster-catchers 
rambled and piped, as much at home as lapwings in our 
pastures. Lapwings were there, of course—hkievits, they call 
them, for onomatopeic names are common in Holland— 
but they were less numerous than oyster-catchers, birds 
we associate with dune and mud-flat. They nest in the 
fields, these oyster-catchers, and one had nested on the 
ridge-pole of a steep-roofed barn. They were as much at 
home in the pastures as the blue-headed and white wagtails 
which ran insect-hunting round the feet of the grazing 
cattle as our yellows and pieds, their insular relatives, do in 
our fields, or the starlings which, true to their name, shepster, 
perched on the backs of the sheep, ked-hunting. 

In England we know the ruff as an occasional passing 
visitor in spring and autumn; in East Anglia, where it 
used to nest, it comes more regularly, and now and then 
makes an effort to rear a family—an effort usually frustrated 
by our greedy egg-collectors. Here on the polder it abounds, 
but the males, at any rate, spend far more time on the roads 
than on the grass-land. What a strange bird it is, this 
ruff! In its domestic life nuptial competition seems to 
have reached the height of extravagance and absurdity ; 
indeed, the male birds seem to care more about the com- 
petition than anything that it may bring in the way of 
reward. 

The ruff is the male, the reeve the female, and in winter, 
except for a difference in size, the sexes are much alike; 
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they are just rather large, moderately long-billed and long- 
legged sandpipers. Spring brings a remarkable change, and 
the ruff becomes at once most showy and certainly most 
varied of all waders. He dons a frill or ruff, a very fancy 
shirt-front highly ornamental, and from the back of the 
head grow two long crests or feather tufts, whilst his bare 
face is covered with warts and tubercles. When not excited 
—a tare condition during daylight in spring and early 
summer—the ruff or frill hangs as a thickening round his 
neck and the crests droop over the nape, but whenever he 
sights another ruff or a reeve, the gay frill is spread, the 
crest is raised, and the warted face is framed in feathers. 

The extraordinary variation in the eggs of the guillemot 
has given ornithologists much food for reflection; equally 
strange and inexplicable is the diversity of plumage of the 
ruffs, for these frills and tufts may be self-coloured—white, 
black, red, brown or grey, be spotted, speckled, barred or 
streaked, whilst ruff and tufts may agree in colour and 
markings or be strikingly different on the same bird. 
Furthermore, the bare skin round the bill may be red, 
yellow or brown, and the colours of the legs are not constant, 
some being red, some green and a few yellow. An argument, 
upheld by many, that the extreme variation in the eggs 
of the guillemot is due to the fact that the bird has few 
enemies, few natural checks to freedom in variation, cannot 
apply to the ruff, for it has just as many enemies as other 
waders of the polder, and is far less on the look-out for 
danger than many of its congeners. 

What is all this variation and the foolish behaviour of 
the bird for? Is it to gain the respect or favour of the 
reeves ? Originally, perhaps, there was some such stimulus, 
but though many have studied the bird carefully, no one 
has arrived at a satisfactory explanation. The ruff is a 
boaster, a bully, a braggadocio and a buffoon, but neither 
does he gain much by fighting, nor does the reeve show any 
marked preference for any particular pugilist, either on 
account of his prowess or his gay garments. Brisson and 
Linneeus called the ruff Tringa pugnax, but Cuvier improved 
on the generic name; his title was Machetes, the warrior. 

We must get up early and be very quiet if we wish to 
watch the nuptial competitions and dances of the black 
grouse or the combined courtship display of many other 
birds, but no such caution is necessary with the ruff. The 
males are so obsessed with their own beauty and importance 
that they behave as if they welcomed an audience, and 
perhaps enjoy being photographed. The fighting takes 
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place on what is known as the “hill,” though anything 
less hilly than the spots selected on the polder can hardly 
be imagined ; indeed, the word hill is rather more incorrect 
than the assertion that they do any real fighting. The 
hill that we watched most frequently was quite typical, 
absolutely without any rise or other noticeable feature to 
distinguish it from other parts of the road, for the road 
appears to give more scope for gladiatorial farces than the 
herbage of the polder. This particular “ ring,’’ unbounded 
and unmarked by anything more than the trodden grass of 
the road margin, was on one of the straight roads, bounded 
by ditches, which run across the polder ; its centre is brick- 
paved for the sake of horses—for there are some horses still 
in Holland—and on either side are wheel-ruts in the sand, 
better suited for farm-carts than motor tyres. Here there 
were always three or four to over a dozen ruffs, posturing 
or pretending to fight, and every few minutes a new-comer 
would arrive with a rustle of wings. 

If a pedestrian approached, the birds flew across the 
ditch when he came within twenty yards or so, but a vehicle, 
even a motor, was treated with more indifference; we 
watched the performance through the wind-screen of a car 
which had crept up to within five yards without causing 
alarm. Immediately pedestrian or vehicle had passed the 
bird returned and at once fell to work with greater vigour 
than ever. They always returned to exactly the some spot, 
a circle with about two yards diameter. I have been told 
that sometimes one ruff will slay a rival. I have my doubts, 
for I never saw a feather fly, but I can well believe another 
story, that the silly birds sometimes allow themselves to be 
flattened beneath the wheels of passing cars. 

Fighting consists, at any rate late in the season, of 
poses and feints; there is much squaring up, much “ you 
hit me first’ threatening, though every now and then two 
birds will leap into the air, dance round in an upright 
position, striking with beak and wings, and then as sud- 
denly desist. They will run round in a circle, crouching 
low, then suddenly freeze with the bill touching the ground 
or held like a lance at rest, the lower edge of the fully 
expanded frill sweeping the dust, and the occipital plumes 
erect. When half a dozen males are crouching, by no 
means all facing the centre, the arrival of another is the 
signal for activity; all leap up and dance round in wild 
excitement or rapidly revolve in one spot. They behave 
like a group of marionettes when every string is pulled at 
once. Then once more all sink into inactivity, an armed 
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neutrality. A reeve arrives, drops in to join the crowd, and 
immediately, coy bird, begins to preen herself, prinking 
like a conceited woman. Active rivalry ceases; every ruff 
puts himself in the best position for exhibition of his graces, 
and remains motionless, staring into space, apparently in 
the hope that he may catch her admiring eye. 

It is fair to state that there is no shouting in these rude 
combats, nothing indeed that suggests even bad language, 
for the ruff is at all times a silent bird; there is a rustle 
of stiff feathers when the birds are dancing or sparring, but 
that is all. So they go on, these mock heroics, after the 
female has selected a mate, or has been selected, for the 
ruff at times drives her before him with frill expanded, as 
Mr. C. B. Moffat observed, as “ with a driving bush”; so 
they go on when eggs are in the nest and young hatched, 
for we saw the performance after we had seen both; so 
they go on in far-off winter quarters, when the bird has 
no showy decorations, as I hear from a friend who has 
watched them near Khartoum. 

Had we seen nothing but these ruffs of the polder we 
should have been impressed by Dutch bird protection, but 
the place was alive with birds. Near to the “hill” a reeve 
was sitting, unaffected by the daily and never-ending struggle, 
and close to her nest a pair of Kentish plovers had their 
home. 

In England the Kentish plover leads a precarious life 
on our southern shores; it is, in fact, preserved from 
extinction by the efforts of the Royal Society for Protection 
of Birds. Were it not for their continued vigilance every 
nest would be looted on the pebble banks of Dungeness, 
really its last British home. The ringed plover is, however, 
a@ common bird, and the protective colour of its eggs and 
the crouching habits of its young have probably saved it 
in many places, though it has always been more numerous 
and had a wider distribution than the Kentish. In Texel— 
an ideal home for the ringed plover, for it by no means 
always nests on the shore or near the sea—we saw but two 
pairs, and only a single nest, though the Kentish plover 
was almost common. Facts of this nature are not without 
interest. Why, in suitable country, are certain birds so 
rare, whilst others, uncommon in or absent from our islands, 
abound? The marshy polders are ideal places for the 
common snipe, but the discovery of a nest was of far greater 
interest to the Dutch ornithologists and their bird-watchers 
than nests of ruff, avocet, or godwit. 

Above us, almost everywhere we went, the black-tailed 
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godwits flew; their incessant rutioo, ruttoo, was even more 
noticeable than the pipe of the oyster-catcher and the wail 
of the kievit. They have long legs, these godwits; you 
see it as they stalk across the polder or through the long 
grass, every now and then dipping their necks as they utter 
a single note of anxiety. You see it more when they fly 
overhead, for the legs trail far behind the short but widely 
expanded tail. This godwit, too, once nested in Britain ; 
why have we lost it? Over one polder no fewer than 
fourteen birds were in the air at the same moment, all 
repeating ruttoo in their anxiety about their nests. The 
Dutch call the bird grutto, but do not sound the g, nor do 
the birds themselves. 

The avocet, or kluit, was equally vociferous, but its note 
is softer than that of the godwit; its behaviour, however, 
is more interesting when it considers that its eggs or young 
are in danger. To call the avocet a black-and-white bird 
is certainly misleading; it is white, very white, but has 
a black cap, two strong black bars on the back, others on 
the wing, and the tips of its wings are noticeably black 
when the bird flies over. The slender bill turns upwards 
like a cobbler’s awl; the long blue-grey legs are equally 
useful for wading or swimming, for the toes are webbed ; 
the avocet can run swiftly, wade deep, or swim with ease. 

Naturally a white-and-black, rather than black-and- 
white bird is conspicuous, and we found it easy to watch 
it from a distance, so that we could locate the nest in the 
long grass or the down-clad youngsters that had left the 
egg and were wandering over the mud beside the shallow 
pools. When we stood on the road the parent birds showed 
little concern, but immediately we crossed the boundary 
ditch and approached their chosen territory they flew 
towards us with dangling legs and expostulation. When, as 
the children say in “‘ hunt the thimble,” we were “ warm,” 
the old birds threatened, darting down towards us, as if 
intending to attack, but though the bill looks sharp the 
bird has no intention of risking damage to so fragile a 
weapon, and skims smartly upwards before it is within 
striking range. 

When this threat failed to drive us away, the avocets 
employed other tricks, suddenly becoming cripples. With 
feeble squeaks of distress, they ran, half-crouching, with 
lowered heads and raised shoulders, striving to attract our 
attention. Their wings were extended, the tips brushing 
the ground, but they did not wave them wildly in the air 
like a shamming golden plover, nor squatter like a duck, 
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but tried to lure us from the danger-zone. The habit of 
feigning disablement is common to many birds, but the 
performance varies according to species. Surely the avocet 
gains by its strongly contrasted plumage; the eye of an 
enemy will be attracted by the black lines on the back 
and wings, conspicuous against the white. During this 
crouching run the feathers of the scapulars stand almost 
erect, and these and the wings are nervously shivered at 
intervals. 

The little avocet has some white down and some black 
marks, especially two lines on its back, but much of its 
down is grey and buff; the youngest birds that we handled 
had the bluest legs. The bills of birds just free from the 
shell, still bearing the chalky egg-tooth with which they 
cut their way out, showed visible uptilt. They run and 
swim when a few hours old, and we saw many of various 
ages bravely paddling in front of their swimming parents 
on the flooded polder. 

Dutch bird-protectors, like some of ours, rather too 
enthusiastic to let Nature have her own way, are meeting 
the problem of the black-headed gull; we know that 
problem here. We have protected and encouraged a useful 
bird, a farmers’ friend, until there are so many that they 
are beginning to threaten the very existence of other species. 
On one of the preserved areas a deep marsh is devoted to 
the kokmeeuw, and the birds have responded by crowding 
every available bit of solid or squelchy ground with their 
nests; the sight when we put up the multitude was 
extraordinary. The air was full of wheeling, screaming 
black-heads, those nearest to us darting down repeatedly 
with vengeful threats. But the marsh has become a con- 
gested district, and on all sides the birds are striving to 
find new locations, threatening to drive away the avocets, 
godwits, plovers, and common and black terns which now 
occupy the outskirts. In order to prevent this invasion all 
eggs outside a given area are collected on every second day, 
with the result that some of the discouraged birds have 
gone still farther from the original marsh, and are forming 
supplementary colonies. Unfortunately there is evidence 
that the black-headed gull will, occasionally at any rate, 
do more than crowd out its rivals, for it has been seen 
eating the eggs of other birds. 

Common terns by no means always nest on the dunes 
or beach; they too are inland birds in Texel, nesting on 
the partially drained polder alongside their fresh-water 
relatives. The black tern, once a British nesting species, 
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godwits flew; their incessant ruttoo, ruttoo, was even more 
noticeable than the pipe of the oyster-catcher and the wail 
of the kievit. They have long legs, these godwits; you 
see it as they stalk across the polder or through the long 
grass, every now and then dipping their necks as they utter 
a single note of anxiety. You see it more when they fly 
overhead, for the legs trail far behind the short but widely 
expanded tail. This godwit, too, once nested in Britain ; 
why have we lost it? Over one polder no fewer than 
fourteen birds were in the air at the same moment, all 
repeating ruttoo in their anxiety about their nests. The 
Dutch call the bird grutto, but do not sound the g, nor do 
the birds themselves. 

The avocet, or kluit, was equally vociferous, but its note 
is softer than that of the godwit; its behaviour, however, 
is more interesting when it considers that its eggs or young 
are in danger. To call the avocet a black-and-white bird 
is certainly misleading; it is white, very white, but has 
a black cap, two strong black bars on the back, others on 
the wing, and the tips of its wings are noticeably black 
when the bird flies over. The slender bill turns upwards 
like a cobbler’s awl; the long blue-grey legs are equally 
useful for wading or swimming, for the toes are webbed ; 
the avocet can run swiftly, wade deep, or swim with ease. 

Naturally a white-and-black, rather than black-and- 
white bird is conspicuous, and we found it easy to watch 
it from a distance, so that we could locate the nest in the 
long grass or the down-clad youngsters that had left the 
egg and were wandering over the mud beside the shallow 
pools. When we stood on the road the parent birds showed 
little concern, but immediately we crossed the boundary 
ditch and approached their chosen territory they flew 
towards us with dangling legs and expostulation. When, as 
the children say in “ hunt the thimble,” we were “‘ warm,”’ 
the old birds threatened, darting down towards us, as if 
intending to attack, but though the bill looks sharp the 
bird has no intention of risking damage to so fragile a 
weapon, and skims smartly upwards before it is within 
striking range. 

When this threat failed to drive us away, the avocets 
employed other tricks, suddenly becoming cripples. With 
feeble squeaks of distress, they ran, half-crouching, with 
lowered heads and raised shoulders, striving to attract our 
attention. Their wings were extended, the tips brushing 
the ground, but they did not wave them wildly in the air 
like a shamming golden plover, nor squatter like a duck, 
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but tried to lure us from the danger-zone. The habit of 
feigning disablement is common to many birds, but the 
performance varies according to species. Surely the avocet 
gains by its strongly contrasted plumage; the eye of an 
enemy will be attracted by the black lines on the back 
and wings, conspicuous against the white. During this 
crouching run the feathers of the scapulars stand almost 
erect, and these and the wings are nervously shivered at 
intervals. 

The little avocet has some white down and some black 
marks, especially two lines on its back, but much of its 
down is grey and buff; the youngest birds that we handled 
had the bluest legs. The bills of birds just free from the 
shell, still bearing the chalky egg-tooth with which they 
cut their way out, showed visible uptilt. They run and 
swim when a few hours old, and we saw many of various 
ages bravely paddling in front of their swimming parents 
on the flooded polder. 

Dutch bird-protectors, like some of ours, rather too 
enthusiastic to let Nature have her own way, are meeting 
the problem of the black-headed gull; we know that 
problem here. We have protected and encouraged a useful 
bird, a farmers’ friend, until there are so many that they 
are beginning to threaten the very existence of other species. 
On one of the preserved areas a deep marsh is devoted to 
the kokmeeuw, and the birds have responded by crowding 
every available bit of solid or squelchy ground with their 
nests; the sight when we put up the multitude was 
extraordinary. The air was full of wheeling, screaming 
black-heads, those nearest to us darting down repeatedly 
with vengeful threats. But the marsh has become a con- 
gested district, and on all sides the birds are striving to 
find new locations, threatening to drive away the avocets, 
godwits, plovers, and common and black terns which now 
occupy the outskirts. In order to prevent this invasion all 
eggs outside a given area are collected on every second day, 
with the result that some of the discouraged birds have 
gone still farther from the original marsh, and are forming 
supplementary colonies. Unfortunately there is evidence 
that the black-headed gull will, occasionally at any rate, 
do more than crowd out its rivals, for it has been seen 
eating the eggs of other birds. 

Common terns by no means always nest on the dunes 
or beach; they too are inland birds in Texel, nesting on 
the partially drained polder alongside their fresh-water 
relatives. The black tern, once a British nesting species, 
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is classed as a marsh bird, and so it is. ‘‘ Nests in colonies 
in marshes, lagoons, etc., generally in shallow water,”’ is 
what we are told of its habits in perhaps the most 
authoritative book on British birds. It certainly does nest 
in some of the deepest marshes in Holland, placing the nest 
on a raft of floating reed-stems or other plants, or on 
treacherous mud surrounded by shallow water, but in Texel 
many nests have firm foundation on drained land. Like 
the nests of the common tern they vary greatly in con- 
struction, for the floating nests are built of enough material 
to lift them high above their wet foundations, whilst on 
the polder some are mere hollows in the grass. Probably 
it is with an idea of decoration (for many birds show 
esthetic taste) that others have a few rushes or long bents 
arranged round their border, but no birds exhibited 
exceptional eccentricity. Once, in Wales, I saw a nest of 
an Arctic tern a bird which is beginning to nest in Texel— 
adorned with a rim of rabbit bones; on the Dutch dunes 
we found similar choice of material by an oyster-catcher, 
though the bones in this case were those of some bird—I 
hope not of another oyster-catcher. 

The black tern is a passage migrant through Britain, 
and is not infrequent on many inland waters. Its flight is 
desultory ; it beats up against the wind, stooping gracefully 
towards the water whenever it sees some floating insect or 
gnat or other winged fly dancing above the surface; then 
it flies down-wind to turn and repeat its slow, watchful 
hunt. Insects are its main food in England, and it seeks 
them over the ponds and ditches in Holland, or even swoops 
to pick them from the tall grasses in the fields. Here, again, 
the authority states that it feeds mainly on insects and 
their larve, giving a long list of various insects which it 
is known to favour, but saying, as if not certain of the 
truth, that Naumann also includes fish, tadpoles and small 
frogs. Over and over again one of the Dutch birds plunged 
head and shoulders into the water, catching something from 
below the surface, and when we spent a delightful hour 
watching a pair feeding their young a few feet in front of 
our hide, small fish were the only tit-bits brought for their 
edification. 

On passage the black tern has seldom anything to say, 
but the birds of the polder conversed as they flew, the 
chief remark being a short kit, kit, kit; they favoured us 
with a longer and more emphatic kleet when we were near 
the nests. Our coastwise terns are often called sea-swallows, 
and zwarte zeezwaluw is the Dutch title for the black tern; 
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the common tern is the vischdiefje, which is not difficult to 
translate. 

Redshanks are just as common and just as noisy as 
they are with us. The local name is twreluwr, a good 
imitation of their note when they are not particularly 
excited. The redshank has a considerable vocabulary, 
including a plaintive single call-note and a very emphatic 
yelp when it expresses disapproval. We did not go to 
Holland to study redshanks, and often wished that they 
were rarer, for they rouse and alarm less excitable birds by 
their incessant clamour. 

Herons and spoonbills do not nest on the level polder, 
but they are daily visitors; it is their refectory. There 
are fish and frogs in the ditches and many aquatic insects. 
The spoonbill, partly vegetarian, works its spatulate bill 
through the mud and weed, and sifts what it wishes to 
devour ; it is a deliberate diner. The heron waits patiently 
until it sights an eel or other tempting morsel, then spikes 
with a lightning stroke. Doubtless it sometimes silences 
the music of that tuneful batrachian, the natterjack or 


- running toad, for nowhere, except on a Norfolk broad, have 


I heard a more lively chorus than was frequent along some 
of the ditches. The toads croak when the head only is 
above the surface, and duck out of sight when they feel 
the vibration of a footfall, but there were many running 
in the long grass. In Lancashire, where this toad frequents 
the ‘‘ slacks ’’ amongst the dunes, it is called the “‘ Southport 
nightingale,” and the humour of its song appeals to the 
Dutch in the same way ; their name, translated, is “‘ peasant’s 
nightingale.” 

There were other occasional visitors, interesting to us, 
but hardly welcomed by the resident birds. Montagu’s 
harrier, though nesting some distance away, included the 
polder in its daily round. The kuikendief never hurried ; 
it beat slowly over the fields and marshes, halting in flight 
with wings uplifted, when something beneath it caught its 
eye, but as it seldom dropped its hunting cannot have 
been very lucrative. The harrier seeks unsuspecting victims, 
for it lacks the speed and dash of the smaller hawks and 
falcons. 

Many other species are encouraged and protected in 
Holland, for the Dutch value their birds, and treat them 
as national possessions. We have protective laws and 
imagine that we value our birds, but the present condition 
of much of our avifauna is not encouraging. 

During my Dutch visit I discussed bird protection with 
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several keen ornithologists, amongst them Dr. van Tienhoven, 
He realizes that our laws fail to stop the slaughter of passing 
birds which do not usually nest in Britain, but which may 
be on their way to or from Holland. We have only to 
recall what happened last winter, when numbers of bitterns, 
nominally protected in Britain, visited us and were 
slaughtered. Even if these birds were not Dutch, they 
nested somewhere, and someone may value them. The 
common excuse of the sportsman or collector, that it does 
not matter if we slay a bird which does not nest in our 
islands, is selfish and very insular. We should encourage 
a national outlook, but an international one is far better. 
If we shoot birds which come from other lands, what right 
have we to object if the French and Italians trap and slay 
passing migrants which may have nested in Britain? Dr. 
van Tienhoven wishes to see international bird protection, 
and many of us would welcome it, but we shall not get it 
until public opinion in its favour is roused here and in other 
lands. Some day, perhaps, the League of Nations will find 
time and inclination to consider this matter, but in the 
meantime a scheme might be put into order by the 
International Congress of Zoologists. 
T. A. CowaRD 


THE ELECTRONIC REACTIONS OF 
ABRAMS (E.R.A.) AND CANCER 


THis disease of cancer is considered the last invincible 
survivor of the many awesome maladies which have devas- 
tated humanity. It exercises a peculiar haunting power 
and dims the outlook for future years of many thousands. 
Surely nobody who believes in the possibility of assisting 
in the removal of this fear and in preventing or curing this 
fell disease should hesitate to give the reasons for such 
belief. Hundreds of thousands of pounds have been spent 
in this country alone in the attempt to find a “cure,” or 
even some definite cause—not necessarily implying the 
prospect of cure. It is bewildering to observe the frequent 
and contradictory notices which appear in the lay Press on 
this subject. An “eminent surgeon” will pronounce, with 
every indication of authoritative finality, that in “‘ operation ” 
lies the only hope—but the disease must be caught in an 
early stage. If this means anything, people suffering from 
incipient cancer must come to the surgeon and tell him so. 
It hardly seems fair. How are they to know? Can a 
physician help them? Only in very few cases, if using 
the ordinary methods of clinical diagnosis. 

Two doctors or scientists will announce the discovery of 
a “virus”? which is causative under certain conditions. A 
general stir in the Press follows—contradictions, criticisms— 
but soon the matter becomes merely ground for technical 
controversy. 

Those who have seen the results of operating (not always 
in cases which were far advanced at the time) are left frigidly 
unresponsive to the suggestion that it is a cure, or a pre- 
ventive of recurrence. 

All the time thousands become infected and die, tens 
of thousands go in haunting dread, almost constantly, of 
falling victims to the scourge. 

It is a killing disease of the first order. Only a negligible 
percentage of those seriously infected even hope to recover. 
It is a disease of middle age. The young and the very old 
seem to be immune. Why? The young because their 
vitality resists its attack ; the old because they have proved 
invulnerable. What does this imply ? 

Surely only one thing: that cancer cannot develop 
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until natural resistance has been undermined by one or other 
of the chronic toxic infections common to civilized races. 

That slow sapping of health which comes to practically all 
city dwellers, and many others round about the age of forty— 
you may call it toxemia or auto-intoxication or what it 
really is—absorption of various infective poisons into the 
blood stream and so into the system. 

Purity of blood is a guarantee of health. It would seem 
to the ordinary man that this fact is a recent discovery of 
medicine! Anyhow, it is now universally acknowledged. It 
is an accepted theory of the medical world. Attempts to 
show how far E.R.A. has gone to attain this ideal will be found 
in the April and July numbers of the National Review. 

With special reference to E.R.A. and cancer, the following 
remarks may be found of interest to those whose intelligence 
is alive to the possibilities of this work of a genius. It is the 
result of a lifetime of original research by a man who, although 
greatly maligned in his own day, will, in the opinion of a rapidly 
increasing number of people qualified to judge, go down to 
posterity as the greatest benefactor of all ages of disease-ridden 
humanity. 

Prevention and cure of cancer are equally vital to-day. 
There is reason to hope that in a few years prevention will 
go far to abolish the more serious alternative. Such honest 
reason as justifies such an article as this—written with the 
object of helping anyone who desires to know and test what 
many believe to be a genuine ground for hope. 

Let us take a look at the facts as already known. Preven- 
tion is beginning to be a possibility in more than one way. 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane, in his published writings, states that 
primitive races, living absolutely natural animal lives, do not 
develop cancer. Further, he is understood to believe that 
proper living and diet, i.e. open air, sun, fresh and raw food, 
certain hygienic habits and plenty of exercise, can give 
practical immunity from infection even in civilized countries. 
There is undoubtedly truth in this. But it is too seldom 
possible for the city worker, dependent on his work for a 
livelihood. Only a parody of such ideal conditions is available 
for him—or her. 

The diagnostic part of Abrams’ system shows that cancer, 
if present, produces reactions on the “subject” at definite 
vibration rates when a patient’s blood is tested. 

To take carcinoma: these rates are verified on the 
diagnostic apparatus and their intensity measured. Any 
conclusions will apply equally, with proper distinction of 
reactions, to sarcoma. 
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Among many other workers, Dr. Hardin, President of 
the Electronic Research Society of America (where some 
1,500 qualified doctors now practise E.R.A.), who has recently 
been in this country, has carried the cancer work of 
Dr. Abrams a step farther in this respect. 

The reader can be satisfied that E.R.A. deals first and 
last with facts. It is founded on facts, and is therefore built 
on rock. Its developments from the basic facts laid down by 
Abrams are only in their infancy, and hold out a sure hope 
that in a generation at most they will change and elevate 
beyond present belief the outlook of humanity towards 
disease. E.R.A. research is always going on—as its founder 
wished—is almost daily yielding further beneficent results. 

As stated, the above-mentioned vibration rates, peculiar to 
carcinoma, are definitely detected and measured, which means 
two things of the utmost value: (1) the degree of develop- 
ment of the disease can be discovered ; (2) its precise location 
in the body of the patient. No intelligent observer who has 
ever seen a diagnosis made by a competent E.R.A. doctor 
could fail to realize the truth of this statement. It is a 
thousand pities for the sake of the sick that it is not uni- 
versally known. But let us leave it at that point only, and 
consider what this means—for it is being done daily in 
London and America. 

The chance of detection of this terrible disease in an 
early stage is possible—at a stage when no clinical examina- 
tion would disclose a single symptom. The stage, indeed, 
at which doctors are always wishing it could be detected. 
An extremely important factor should here be noted. It is 
safe to say that, in no case of carcinoma or sarcoma, of 
the many thousands diagnosed by E.R.A., have the specific 
reactions been found alone. Always they will be associated 
with one—or more—of the more common reactions which 
indicate chronic toxins in the blood, and which prepare the 
way for the more deadly developments. In the words of 
Dr. Hardin, cancer is the sign of the final breakdown of the 
powers of resistance of the body. Only when this great 
and wonderful nature force has been sapped for years by 
chronic infection can cancer find an entry into the once- 
impregnable citadel of a healthy body. 

I do not believe any doctor of standing will dispute the 
very strong probability (at least) of this! Therein lies the 
real hope of the conquest of cancer and freedom from its 
haunting dread for those who have reached the meridian of 
their days. 

As has been pointed out in this Review, the natural 
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powers of resistance to disease of the healthy human body 
are perfectly adequate. Perhaps one may say that Abrams’ 
most living work lies in the proof (to satiety for any un- 
prejudiced mind) that serious chronic or killing disease will 
not be contracted unless the natural defences have been 
breached. This breach is the result of years of onslaught 
from those less deadly infections which are found in prac: 
tically everybody, and which are themselves the result of 
inherited weakness, unsuitable diet, lack of fresh air, the 
rush of modern city life, in fact the spread of civilization 
and sedentary occupations. The reactions produced by 
these infections correspond chiefly to certain well-recognized 
causes, such as streptococcus, coli, staphylococcus, influenza, 
and one or two basic infections. 

If these infections can be permanently removed by 
appropriate E.R.A. treatment (or by sun, an open-air, 
healthy life and clean living, as they can be if not too 
deeply rooted) and the blood is made and kept pure, no one 
need doubt that serious chronic or killing diseases are no 
longer to be feared. 

In that lies the great hope of the future—when prevention 
will be the universal medicine of civilized humanity. To-day 
that curious quality of cancer, the power to haunt the lives of 
thousands not yet infected, has lost its most terrible attri- 
butes and hardly exists for those who have studied E.R.A. 
In all the above it has been assumed that cancer is a disease 
of the blood, in the sense that its reactions are inevitably 
present in the blood from the very birth of this development 
of disease—from which the fair inference can be drawn that 
cancer is not a danger unless its reactions are found in the 
blood. One need not deal with abstruse conjectures as 
to whether these diseases are distinct from one another 
or possibly only more deadly phases of minor infections 
dependent on their location in the body or on the bodily 
“system” attacked. Once they give out distinctive radio- 
waves they can be regarded as concrete and individual. 

But it is legitimate and right to inform those who may 
be interested that there exists a method which holds out 
a definite hope of three things to those susceptible to cancer: 


(1) The possibility of cure for even advanced cases. 

(2) The real hope of cure for less serious cases by the 
prevention of development beyond an incipient 
stage, and the subsequent recovery of normal 
vital force. 

(3) The removal of the fear of contracting this disease. 
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In connection with 1), Sir Grimwood Mears, Chief Justice 
of Allahabad, wrote in Truth last year, over his own signa- 
ture, that, after resigning his post finally, he returned to 
England to die in a few weeks—being in the last stages of 
inoperable cancer with a huge mass of malignant growth. 
The diagnosis of the Indian doctors was confirmed by the 
best surgical and medical opinion in London. He tried 
E.R.A., because it didn’t seem to matter what he did. In 
a month he played golf, and in some three months was on 
his way back to his post, where I believe he is now. Inci- 
dentally, the doctor who attended him in India is.now a 
student of E.R.A. 

Mr. Arthur Hands, of Birmingham, a business man of 
some standing, was told, four years ago, that if he 
submitted to colotomy (a ghastly operation) he might 
live six months; otherwise two. He had some eight 
weeks’ E.R.A. treatment in London, and has been perfectly 
well ever since. His friends call him “ The Cheat ”’—the 
man who cheated death. He is one believer in Abrams and 
his great work. These are not isolated cases. Similar 
results have been obtained in many cancer cases in England, 
while in America, where Abrams’ methods are so much 
more widely practised, they would fill a volume. A 
week or two back a working woman, who had been dis- 
missed from a London hospital as hopelessly incurable, 
with a prescription to ease her cancer pain, went back to 
the hospital and told the authorities she was well. Her 
appearance alone confirmed the truth of her cure. She is at 
work again. 

Such a chance should be given to anyone who wishes to 
take it. Even if it fails, experience shows that the end will be 
relieved of its worst agonies and come more gently. With 
regard to less advanced cases, treatment can be undertaken 
with still stronger hope of cure. Dr. Abrams was able to 
lay down a fairly clear line of guidance—where the intensity 
of the cancer reactions does not exceed a certain limit there 
is, in his opinion, quite definite hope. Results bear this 
out. With regard to suspected cases—suspicion can be 
defined or negatived, while fear of infection can almost 
certainly be dismissed when no reactions are found. 

To this field of cancer, therefore, the most terrible 
known to pathology, hope is no longer a stranger. Assum- 
ing there is truth in Abrams’ work (thousands have proved 
that there is, by personal experience, and hundreds of quali- 
fied doctors would hardly find patients except on results— 
indeed many of their cures are effected on people who have 
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been to twenty or thirty specialists and consultants of all 
kinds before trying E.R.A.—which is the finest possible 
test), and assuming that there is truth in the claim that 
proper living (e.g. as defined by Sir Arbuthnot Lane) will 
prevent and sometimes cure cancer, then along these lines 
alone lie real hopes of prevention and the live possibility 
of cure. The lamp is lit. It must not be thought that 
E.R.A., or diet, or any other present or future treatment 
will inevitably effect a cure, or inevitably prevent infection, 

As has been stated, Nature alone can prevent or cure 
disease. The vital force of the individual may be so 
diminished that nothing can restore health. 

But no one need go in special dread of cancer, any more 
than men dread meningitis or kidney disease or paralysis. 

But even though vital force be exhausted and the last 
hour has struck on the clock of a life, death should come 
peacefully even to the victims of deadly disease. 

This article deals with only a small part of the work of 
Dr. Abrams—work which is original in medicine. Its 
manifold aspects will be more and more appreciated, as 
surely as time continues, until the word “cure” is almost 
forgotten in “ prevention.” 


N. BosanquetT 


HINDU AND MOSLEM ENMITY 


THE constant recrudescence of riots and bitter quarrels 
between Moslem and Hindu, which have been such a feature 
in India during the last few months—indeed, during the last 
few years—are a matter of sorrow and dismay to all who 
have the welfare of India at heart. But the story is as old 
as the hills, and has been the recurring difficulty of all 
modern rulers of India. It only comes as a surprise to 
those who have never realized what India really is, or how 
the rule fell into British hands, and who, unguided by the 
atmosphere of the past from which no people can divest 
itself, hoped that the 320 millions of India could quickly 
blend into one happy, parliamentary nationality. Have 
we in what was till lately known as the United Kingdom 
been so fortunate in our own experiences as to take 
homogeneity for granted ? 

This Hindu-Moslem problem lies away back in the 
history of conquest and the clash between the old, old 
Hindu faith and the new proselytizing, world-compelling 
urge of Islam, “The Submission,” the true faith as 
expounded by the Prophet Muhammad. Many hundred 
years before the Christian era the Aryan tribes who found 
their way to India had evolved a simple faith from their 
grazing life in the Central Asian steppes, from which had 
slowly crystallized a belief in a supreme deity with various 
attributes and manifestations. Slowly under Brahmin 
priests this became the codified traditional religion known 
as Brahminism, or the Hindu faith as kept for the last two 
or three thousand years. In essence it is a spiritual religion, 
which thinks more of worlds to come than the daily life. 
Those of the original race, believe themselves alone to be 
born to its privileges and its future, and look on the rest of 
the world with a pitying scorn which it is almost impossible 
for others to realize. The twice-born Hindu lives secure in 
the knowledge that the future is for him and him alone, and 
this knowledge sustains him in all the vicissitudes of life in 
this world. 

For many hundreds of years before the Christian era 
Hindu kingdoms of varying size and fortune ruled in the 
land, both over the Hindu proper and those conquered 
earlier races who had to some extent accepted the religious 
tule of the Brahmins and were allowed to adopt an inferior 
Hindu connection outside the twice-born fold. The fortunes 
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and vicissitudes of these kingdoms were many. How vast 
the northern ones were we learn from outside sources 
in the accounts of the Alexandrine historians. For some 
centuries the reformed teaching of Buddha held the land, 
but gradually Brahminism recaptured the greater portion, 
and Hinduism much as it exists to this day, flourished 
when the invading forces of Islam, with all the drive that 
Islam then stood for, began to press on into India. Islam 
came two ways, first by that of the sea and the Persian 
Gulf, when the Arabs conquered the province of Sindh, 
early in the eighth century. Cut off from the main penin- 
sula by the deserts, this invasion was largely local in its 
effects, and it was not till the days of Mahmood of Ghuzni, 
three hundred years later, that the Muhammadan conquest 
of India from the north-west through the passes of Afghani- 
stan first commenced. From approximately a.p. 1000 to 
so late as the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
horsemen of Central Asia flocked into the land, at first to 
conquer and later to serve. From A.D. 1000 onwards began 
the gradual absorption of India by the invaders and the 
invading faith. Stronger and stronger grew the incomers 
as the Hindu kingdoms went down before them. Turkish 
rulers arose at Delhi and extended their dominions. Inde- 
pendent Moslem kingdoms grew up in the west of India, 
and gradually overcame their Hindu neighbours. The 
varying Delhi dynasties of Turkish race now gave way to 
the Mogul conquerers, still of Turkish origin, and it is inter- 
esting to note that all the Moslem rulers of Delhi were 
Turks with the exception of a short-lived Afghan family. 
The Mogul emperors gradually gained control of all India 
by conquest or treaty, and except in the fastness of 
Rajputana, Hindu rule practically disappeared from the 
land. 

With the Moslem invasions had come proselytizing. 
Many embraced the new faith, and for various reasons—some 
from fear, many because of the Call, for the clear, simple 
demands of Islam appealed to minds for whom the more 
debased forms of Hinduism had no appeal and no inner 
meaning. The humbler races long ago conquered by the 
Aryans, with no share in the real religious life of the com- 
munity, embraced Islam because of the uplift it brought to 
their minds, something after the manner of Christianity in 
its earlier appeal. The incoming Moslem races—Arabs, 
Turks, Persians, Moguls, Afghans—gained land and settled, 
and mixed with the proselytes over many hundreds of 
years. To be a Moslem was to be of the ruling race and 
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religion. During all this period some rulers were wise 
enough to propitiate the Hindus, others openly oppressed 
them. But it may be said that where the Hindus were 
virile and martial some modus vivendi grew up, always, 
however, permeated with the contempt of those who were 
conscious of their twice-born spiritual superiority on the one 
side, and the abhorrence which the followers of the Prophet, 
equally sure of their claim to the next world on the other, 
similarly displayed towards the abhorred idolater. This 
age-long story is often pointed with bitter uprisings and 
fierce repressions, though Hindu chiefs, under the wiser 
rulers, were often the trusted generals of the Moslem power. 


THE CRUMBLING OF THE MoGUL AND THE COMING OF 
THE ENGLISH. 


But the great Mogul Empire, with its distant provinces 
and its tributary chiefs, was to decay of its own weight. 
Baber, Humayoun, Akhbar, Jehangir, Shah Jehan, and 
Aurungzebe were men of power, but the long reign of the 
latter, with its repressions and its fanatical treatment of the 
Hindus, was the last. After Aurungzebe there was nothing, 
and the empire crumbled in effete hands. Into the last 
days of empire came the British as traders, and the march 
of events compelled them to be arbiters or to go under in 
the great anarchy now taking place. Governor, prince and 
baron fought for his own hand and power. The Hindus, in 
the shape of the virile Marathas, were tearing the Mogul from 
such portion of his throne as he maintained. The former, 
in endeavouring to become the master, was involving 
the land in ruin in the process. It was to the rule of this 
distracted country that the British were to succeed by a 
chain of remarkable circumstances, and to succeed with the 
general good will of the people for the very reason that they 
seemed able to hold the balance between Hindu and Moslem, 
and to hold it impartially with a strange passion for law and 
order which appealed to the trader and the cultivator and 
all to whom a peaceful pursuit of their daily life is valuable. 
And this brings us to the remarkable but unassailable fact 
that the British have held their position because of their 
impartial position above the bitter quarrels of religions and 
of baronial feuds. Favouring no party, holding the field for 
all who would lead a fair life, they have been accepted by all, 
if not beloved, as the best government that had ever been 
dreamed of. The age-long enmity of Hindu and Moslem 
they were fully aware of, and always with difficulty and 
anxiety kept it within bounds. 
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THe Enmitry or To-pay. 


It is not hard to see the depth and the vividness of this 
old resentment passed down from father to son. The East 
forgets nothing, and at every Hindu or Moslem feast there 
has been the tendency for the opposing creeds to fly at each 
other’s throats. There is no Indian administrator living but 
has experience of many such riots and of much endeavour to 
bring the communities together in friendly conference, and 
has realized the depth of the mutual subconscious contempt 
already referred to. To this must be added the memory of 
empire. Every Moslem knows that he has ruled in the 
past, and believes that he can rule in the future. In the 
minds of Moslems of position this feeling constantly arises, 
and though it is dormant to a great extent vis-d-vis English 
rule, it is stirred at once if there is any question of Hindu 
power and control. That is the difficulty of placing Indians 
in high executive positions. When this is done one side or the 
other feels the partisan feeling, as compared with the neutral 
acceptance of a good impartial if alien rule. It is perfectly 
true that in many districts Moslem and Hindu join together 
in the major matters of communal life, and meet and carry 
on business and generally co-operate in the advancement of 
the joint community. In Indian States a Hindu ruler may 
rule Moslem folk with never a word. He may rule them 
autocratically, and he probably does; he is the power and 
for the time is submitted to; but it is the general law and 
order in British India next door which makes the same 
condition possible under his rule. 

In modern educated circles Hindu and Moslem poli- 
ticians meet to discuss how they can advocate new measures 
that seem to them necessary, or how, if in mechante mood, 
which they often are, they can annoy the Government of 
India, for the sake of annoying them. Even here under the 
breath the contempt of souls remains, or at any rate arises 
when they forget their university education. The Muham- 
madan gentleman who bows a Hindu visitor out will often 
mutter in his heart: ‘“ Mushereek!” (‘* There goes the man 
who shares his worship with many gods’”’), while the Hindu 
visitor goes content that the world to come is for him alone. 

Under the normal British administration of twenty years 
ago, the neutral rule, with its equable, though by no means 
infallible, methods, held in abeyance any question of political 
superiority. Time and again in one town or district or 
another riots would break out. Young Moslem men would 
subscribe to buy a sacred cow to slaughter and throw the 
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remains into a Hindu temple. Hindus would purchase a 
pig for the contamination of a Moslem mosque. Usually 
the police and magistrates would get wind, and people would 
be bound over beforehand, or strong parties of police would 
be ready to prevent the outrage. If they failed, quarrels and 
bloodshed of great dimensions might arise. It is this sort of 
rioting that is prevalent in Calcutta, and has been for some 
months. But the present position is far more serious than 
the mere existence of the perennial desire to insult each 
other’s religions. 

It began with the well-meant and well-designed reforms 
of Lord Morley’s time, when the first attempt to bring some 
form of a parliamentary system was made. Election in 
some form to the councils was introduced, and the question 
at once arose of minority representation. The Moslems 
demanded that there should be separate Moslem repre- 
sentation, and with the prospect of the ballot-box in the 
future both sides began to count heads. ‘‘Who was a 
Hindu ?”’ then became a burning question. Moslems began 
to talk of a fresh campaign of proselytizing. Hindus began 
to think that the despised aboriginal races, with their debased 
copy of Hinduism, might really be admitted a little nearer to 
the spiritual fold. They even wondered whether it were not 
possible to reconvert Hindus who had adopted Islam within 
comparatively recent times, and, indeed, societies to convert 
to both faiths and to resist conversion or perversion arose. 
At times during the last twelve or fifteen years the discus- 
sion about Moslem minorities grew very heated, and there is 
a considerable literature on the subject in Government 
offices. 

But whatever weight there was in the earlier contro- 
versies, the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms increased a hundred-fold. The Moslems, feeling 
that at any moment were British control removed they 
could dominate the weaker Hindus, saw themselves, as they 
believed, placed at the mercy of the ballot-box, supported by 
British bayonets. Hindus, with the power of numbers, 
would control by the help of the British machinery for law- 
compelling. Further, the general folly of the Ali brothers 
in getting up a bogus Khilafat movement and raising the 
more genuine Islamic enthusiasm stirred it automatically and 
equally, against an idea of Hindu domination. For the last 
six years the Hindu-Moslem tension has been increased, 
especially among the educated classes, and the result has 
been very serious communal riots and also the Moplah 
rising. 
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THE REcENT RIOTING. 


Anyone who would take the trouble to go through the 
adminstration reports of various provinces would be amazed 
to see how regular and how constant Hindu-Moslem riots 
have been, and would be struck, if that were also detailed, 
by the endeavours of the authorities to stop them, not only 
by the precautionary measures of the magistracy, but by the 
constant argument of the official as guide, philosopher and 
friend. Every administrator who has served in a district 
where the two communities mingle, knows how long and 
earnestly he has talked at times with the leading men of 
both parties, and how willingly they have given lip service 
to his admirable sentiments of unity, peace and concord 
and the folly of enmities cherished through the ages. He 
knows how for years al] will go quietly, and then the 
smouldering flame breaks out. 

But the rioting of the last five years, bred of the new 
bitterness, though it is true far more prominently reported 
than in days gone by, is something more deep-seated and 
more determined. It began five years ago at Mooltan, that 
ancient Afghan city near the frontier through which so 
much of the come and go of the old Central Asian traffic and 
invasion passed on its way from Kandahar. A Moslem city 
with a rich Hindu trading element, its Hindu governor led 
the incidents that brought on the second Sikh war and the 
annexation of the Punjab. 

Here the riots began by one of the taboots (or giant wicker 
and tinsel shrines carried in procession through the city 
streets on the Moslem festival of the Muharam) striking a 
telephone wire and toppling over. Hindu spectators on the 
housetops jeered ; the Moslem crowd believed that Hindus 
had overturned the shrine. Up went the cry of Deen! 
Deen! (‘The Faith in danger!’’). Out came the Moslem 
crowds from the bazaars, in which are always many reckless 
men from Central Asia and Afghanistan. Out came the 
Moslem butchers, always to the fore when dirty work is to 
be done. Out they swarmed with their loug fleshing knives. 
Unfortunately, when blood runs high in this way in the 
East, women are often the object, for insult and injury to 
them is the surest way to insult an adversary. The long 
fleshing knives get to work on the women. The Hindus are 
largely traders. The manufacture of mineral waters is a 
large industry in a heated Indian city. Out come the vitriol 
jars in response to the fleshing knife, and the fat is in the 
fire. Troops poured in as soon as news got up to the can- 
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tonments, but most of the civil officials happened to be 
Indian, therefore the master hand to which all look was 
almost absent. Happily one comparatively junior civilian 
was present and took control. A kilted regiment poured 
into the city to be welcomed as deliverers! They and a 
Punjab regiment also, were embraced, fed, implored and 
bribed to stay and guard individual houses. The official 
report of this affair is curious reading. A mishap from a 
drooping telephone wire applied the torch to a _ tense 
atmosphere, but to one that had not been sedulously 
thickened as it has since. At Kohat a couple of years ago a 
more deliberately engineered riot created a far worse situa- 
tion, which only troops allayed, and which the fierce tribes- 
men across the border a few miles away watched with 
delight, awaiting the apparent fruit that would drop from 
the tree if British authority was to wane. ' 

Delhi always lives in a state of tension, if there be tension 
elsewhere. Delhi is one of the big centres of real Moslem 
enthusiasm, and its bazaars inherit a leaven from the evil of 
generations of wild doings. At Rawal Pindi this year 
severe communal rioting and loss of life have occurred. In 
the Assembly Hindu-Moslem discussions have waxed acute, 
and Calcutta has been in a state of siege in some of its 
quarters, with considerable loss of life, for months with 
either side planning how to annoy the other—to annoy with 
murder as an accompaniment. Innumerable lesser incidents 
have echoed the tension and been kept within some measure 
of bounds by the authorities. 


THE FUTURE. 


The outline of the story through the ages, that has been 
given shows how difficult a problem is involved, and how 
hard of solution in the ways of civilization. ‘“‘ Come, let us 
reason together,” has no appeal, and apparently never will. 
The Indian remedy—the remedy of the good, kind folks whose 
hand has never kept the head—is to start Amman Sabbhas, 
or peace societies, which will work and do work admirably, 
with the subconscious hatred running below till the next 
occasion of a religious wave. There are, of course, many 
prominent men of wisdom who can and do lead such move- 
ments, absolutely sincere in their outlook, who for the time, 
at any rate, truly realize that only by completely amicable 
fusion can India ever be a nation, but when the cleavage is 
so deep and so old, how little does that avail. We who have 
seen the bitter hatred between two forms of Christianity that 
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have lingered in Ireland cannot expect better from two 
totally different religions each with undying belief in its own 
infallibility, added to this past of conquest and battle, 
Education, unless it be fraught with atheism and apathy, 
brings no hope. Some believe that Christianity in God’s 
good time may be the future, but are we so convinced of 
the peace and good will that man’s practice of our creed 
has brought, that we dare hope so ? 

It seems that this enmity will continue among these 
320 millions, whom the thoughtless speak of as a nation rather 
than as a continent, and of whom close on 80 millions are 
Moslems. Some there be who think that numbers will tell, 
and that the greater must absorb and rule the less. But 
here the answer is that there are more wolves in proportion 
among the 80 millions than among the 240 millions, and that 
dominion is to the wolves. It is because the wolves fear 
the protected lambs and their law courts, as already 
explained, that the strife has broken out with such fervour. 

Then where lies the remedy ? The answer is in common 
sense and due proportion, on our part, in the realization of 
the vastness of this problem, and the fact that it cannot be 
solved by hot air alone, however useful that treatment may 
be at times and in places. There is only one possible chance, 
and that is keeping the umpires, they whose business it is to 
hold the ring, sufficiently British for impartiality to be a 
recognized commodity in the future as in the past. The 
civil servant of Indian birth in himself is admirable, so long 
as he has the sure buttress of the British within reach, and 
so long as he is bound by the public opinion of a service 
that is British in its ethics. The Indian, especially the 
Hindu, belongs to his family and not to himself. Highly 
trained in the principles of just and upright administration, 
he can follow them so long as he has British moral support. 
There is a percentage of Indianization beyond which it is 
not possible to go without a complete crash in ethics. It is 
also useful to remember that Moslems are quite capable of 
getting up a riot for the mere sake of getting a Hindu official 
into trouble. Equally are the Hindu communities capable 
of doing the same. They have tried it on with unpopular 
Europeans with some measure of success at times, but 
with less possibility of false evidence. 

In a district even now where there is an excess of Indian 
officials intrigue of every kind is rife, and everyone knows it. 
The Indian official unwillingly bends, and would gladly hold 
out were there a strong British shoulder somewhere about 
for him to lean on. 
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The British official in India to-day is genuinely anxious 
to see Indianization carried as far and as fast as the system 
will stand, but knows that somewhere there is a point where 
the whole machine will slip back into the slough from which 
150 years have rescued it. He does not, as Lord Olivier 
has so hastily asserted, prefer or favour the Moslem to the 
Hindu. In some parts the Moslems are far the more reliable 
and energetic characters, in other districts the reverse. In 
many, admirable people of both religions reside and assist 
equally in good government. To assert that the British 
official prefers one to the other is to show a complete mis- 
understanding of the situation. You see in a regiment 
some illustration of the British inclinations. Some swear by 
the superiority of the Hindu soldiery, Rajput, Sikh or Dogra, 
others infinitely prefer the Moslem tribes and races. In 
their private predilections the British officials vary 
immensely; in their official ones they vary according to 
the nature of the inhabitants of their districts. In one the 
Hindus are infinitely more public spirited than the Moslems ; 
in another it would be exactly the reverse, so varied are the 
tribes and races that profess the two religions. 

The British official who is helping forward with singleness 
of purpose the working of the reforms, has a lively sense of 
the nepotism, dishonesty and intrigue which it is his daily 
lot to contend with. He knows that it must often be too 
much for his Indian colleague to bear up against. He 
knows that it will be even more so in the increasing 
stress of the deep-seated, implacable, history-fed animosity 
between 25 per cent. of the more virile and 75 per cent. of 
the often less virile inhabitants of the Indian continent. 

With India stirring from so much that is good, with 
British and Indian enthusiasts trying to get the best out of 
the Reforms, it is a tragedy that this great spectre of the 
past should haunt the modern scene so persistently. To 
Lord Irwin, the new Viceroy, it seems peculiarly tragic that 
just as the country was getting over the heady effect of the 
new wine and settling down to work the Reforms, this 
breach should gape wider than ever, and he has told the 
people so in the clearest terms. 


GEORGE MacMunn 
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MORE THOUGHTS ABOUT WAR 


THE nature of a future war has since the close of the Great 
War of 1914-1918 been so frequent a subject of speculation 
that it would seem that little more can usefully be said on 
the matter. Where, however, Mr. Germains, in the July 
1926 number of The National Review * has entered, with the 
laudable purpose of putting forward the point of view of 
the infantryman, the present writer, though he run the 
risk of being classed as a “‘ tank enthusiast,” may perhaps 
be permitted to follow. He does so mainly with the hope 
of showing that Mr. Germains, in his desire to vindicate the 
continued existence of his own arm of the service, has 
tended somewhat to overstate his case. 

First of all, what do we mean when we speak of a future 
war? Do we mean a war which may break out, say, in ten 
or fifteen years’ time, or are we looking well ahead for a 
couple of generations or perhaps even to the close of the 
present century ? The question is of no little importance, 
The first-mentioned war would probably be fought out with 
weapons all of which are in existence to-day, while it seems 
possible that towards the end of the twentieth century the 
futuristic dreams of Mr. Germains’ “tank and aeroplane 
enthusiasts ’’ may have become realities, and new weapons 
and new methods may have revolutionized our practice of 
war. As, however, it is with the former only of these wars 
that we ourselves are likely to be actively concerned, we 
should do well to confine our thoughts and speculations to 
what may occur within our own times. 

Now as regards the question of tanks and infantry, it 
may be taken as certain that at the beginning of the next 
war—that is, a war which should come within the next ten 
or fifteen years—the number of tanks at the disposal of 
either side will be strictly limited, simply because these 
machines are so costly that no nation’s military budget will 
be large enough to allow for the provision and upkeep of 
numerous squadrons of tanks. It must be remembered 
that these will not only have to be built and maintained in 
good repair, but will require frequent replacement as the 
progress of design and of the tank armament of rival 
countries renders them out of date. The upkeep of even a 
small tank fleet in peace-time will be possible only for rich 
and highly industrialized States, and a large fleet would 

* See “ An Infantryman Thinks About War,’ by V. W. Germains. 
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overtax even their resources. It is certain that for many 
years to come tanks cannot be the preponderating arm in 
any European army—at any rate from a numerical point of 
view; financial considerations alone would forbid it. Nor 
can they at present be so in the British army. Our defence 
estimates, in view of the fact that we have to maintain a 
preponderating navy and a considerable air force, must of 
necessity leave available for the army an amount barely 
adequate for the force we have to-day, and it is in the last 
degree improbable that any important increase in military 
expenditure would be sanctioned in peace-time in the near 
future. Moreover, the policing of our great overseas 
Empire, which is a first charge on our army, can only be 
carried out at present by the older arms of the service, for 
much of the ground on which our “little wars’’ have been, 
and no doubt will again be, fought is, in fact, impossible for 
tanks to operate over. 

Nevertheless, the réle of the tank in any future Con- 
tinental war will assuredly be of greater, not less, impor- 
tance than it was in 1914-1918. As a fighting weapon it 
has admittedly at present certain distinct limitations. 
These were for a considerable period after the war somewhat 
under-estimated by the “tank enthusiasts” at whom 
Mr. Germains girds, but that he himself in turn over- 
estimates them we hope now to show. 

The tank’s main characteristics are its power to cross 
at high speed the fire-swept zone in front of the hostile 
defensive position ; its invulnerability to rifle and machine- 
gun bullets; its power of combining fire and movement ; 
and its ability to overcome obstacles, both natural and 
artificial. Its defects are that it is blind; that there are 
certain obstacles which it cannot cross and certain types 
of country which hamper or even entirely prevent its move- 
ment; that it is vulnerable to artillery fire and affords a 
conspicuous target, especially when moving or stationary ; 
and that its own performance and the endurance of its crew 
are not unlimited. 

These are definite disadvantages, but it is easy to exag- 
gerate them. Just as, some years ago, certain writers 
seemed to assume that tanks could see everywhere and go 
on for ever; that they could cross anything and defeat and 
destroy anything; so now Mr. Germains would have us 
believe that ‘‘the tank’s only real weapon is the moral 
effect of her charge,” that ‘the chance of a tank charge 
getting home against well-served and well-concealed quick- 
firing artillery is far from rosy,” and that even if artillery 
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are not available “the infantryman can be re-armed and 
re-equipped so as to give him a reasonable chance of beating 
off tanks.” These assertions, if closely examined, can 
easily be proved to be as exaggerated as were the extravagant 
powers claimed for the tank not so long ago. 

All the experience of the war goes to show that tanks— 
which then, be it remembered, moved at an average speed 
of less than four miles an hour, as against four times that 
speed to-day—have a very good chance of breaking through 
even a powerful artillery defence. Time and again they 
passed over the hostile trenches and through the hostile line 
of guns, and the incident referred to by Mr. Germains, as by 
every other writer who seeks to decry the tank, of the 
thirteen machines knocked out by one German gun at 
Cambrai, would never have been so well known unless it had 
been abnormal. Yet the German artillery was as well 
equipped, as well concealed and as well served in all its 
encounters with tanks as was possible under existing con- 
ditions ; and the question of how to deal with enemy tanks 
was the subject of constant anxiety to the German High 
Command and its advisers. It is true that artillery equip- 
ment has been considerably improved in view of the lessons 
learnt in the war; but such improvements have been more 
than counterbalanced by those embodied in the latest 
pattern of tank—which is itself by no means the last word 
in design, armament, or equipment. It is understood that 
peace-time experiments have only gone to confirm the 
lessons of the war, as regards artillery defence against 
tanks. Anti-tank guns, if they are to fulfil their réle effec- 
tively, must be kept in concealed positions close up behind 
the infantry front line; must have a good field of direct fire 
to their front and flanks ; must remain silent until the enemy 
tanks come within effective range, and then obtain a direct 
hit on a machine in order to knock it out. They cannot be 
used for equally important tasks such as counter-battery or 
barrage fire; and as these tasks cannot be neglected, the 
number of guns available for anti-tank work will always be 
limited. Concealed positions with a good field of direct fire 
are none too common, and when found are usually equally 
obvious to the attacker, who, suspecting the presence of 
anti-tank guns there, will take care to deal effectively with 
them at the moment of his attack. Then the limits of range 
within which a tank can be effectively dealt with by direct 
fire are by no means wide. We may say that over 1,000 
yards is long range for this purpose, while from 400 yards 
onwards the tank’s machine-guns, firing armour-piercing 
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bullets,* begin to be highly effective, and the chances turn 
more and more in favour of the tank. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that the tank is a fast-moving target, zig- 
zagging to and fro as it advances; that its attack will 
usually take place under cover of smoke, which will still 
further increase the difficulties of the defence; and that 
anti-tank guns, once they open fire, will immediately become 
the recipients of concentrated and unpleasant attention 
from the tank’s fellows, from the artillery and infantry 
supporting the tanks, and possibly from the air also. Every- 
thing seems to show that what happened in the Great War 
will happen again—that in a combat of artillery against 
tanks under normal conditions, the tanks will suffer 
casualties, but will not be prevented from getting through 
to their objectives. 

Similarly, with reference to Mr. Germains’ statement 
that the infantryman can be re-armed and re-equipped to 
deal with the tank, two years of war brought out no infantry 
weapon suitable for anti-tank purposes, nor has peace-time 
research yet succeeded in evolving one. The difficulty, of 
course, is that such a weapon, if it is to be there when it is 
wanted, must be carried by the infantryman himself, and 
that he is already so overburdened when going into action 
that it is imperative to lighten rather than to increase his 
load. Heavy anti-tank rifles were tried by the Germans 
during the war, but proved useless—mainly because their 
recoil was so great as to knock out the men who fired them 
rather than the tanks at which they were fired. Experi- 
ments with machine-guns and automatic rifles indicate that 
such weapons, if they are to fire bullets heavy enough to 
penetrate even present-day tank armour, will be too heavy 
for a man to carry; while to carry them in a limber or a 
mechanical vehicle at once renders them either vulnerable 
to, or immobile under, fire. Finally, even could a suitable 
automatic weapon be found against present-day tank 
armour, it would no longer be effective in ten years’ time, 
for in a contest between the resisting power of the armour 
that a tank can carry and the penetrative power of a machine- 
gun that a man can carry, the armour must always win. It 
seems, then, that the infantry anti-tank weapon must be a 
gun, preferably on a mechanical mounting, but no army is 
at present in possession of such a weapon, and the cost of 
providing it in sufficient numbers would be considerable. 


* The machine-gun, and not.the gun, as Mr. Germains seems to think, is 
the tank’s real weapon against hostile artillery. 
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Exactly the same may be said of Mr. Germains’ next 
suggestion, for the carrying of land mines by infantry, 
How are infantry to carry about, in such a manner that 
they will be on the spot when wanted, enough land-mines 
to form an effective obstacle on a broad front? It is ve 
certain, at any rate, that Mr. Germains’ idea of distributing 
them among “ the infantry baggage carts’ is no solution of 
the problem.* Incidentally, it is not an easy matter to 
design a mine which is not liable to be dangerous to those 
who use it as well as to the enemy, and to “hoist the 
engineer’’ (or some harmless and unsuspecting passer-by) 
“with his own petard”’ before ever its intended victim, the 
hostile tank, puts in an appearance at all. Moreover, it is 
not advisable, even were it possible, to cover the whole 
defensive front held by an army with minefields, if only 
because every general hopes to be able eventually to resume 
the offensive, by which alone he can decisively defeat his 
enemy. Thus it will always be possible for the tanks to 
find and utilize the wide gaps which must exist in all 
defensive minefields. 

In fine, it is true even to-day that the tank is a weapon 
which, used on correct principles, is immensely powerful for 
offensive purposes, and that the presence of a superior force 
of tanks on one side must, if the conditions be favourable 
for their employment, be decisive of success—if only because, 
despite the earnest attention every European army has 
given to the problem, no really effective reply to the tank— 
except another tank—has yet been found. But this success 
is conditional on the proper employment of these very 
powerful weapons, and it is safe to assert that, for some time 
to come at all events, that proper employment will seldom 
be independent of the other arms. 

The tank, as we have seen, is blind, and though its powers 
of vision will probably be increased as design improves, it 
will still be short-sighted as compared with the aeroplane, or 
even the cavalryman.t The aeroplane and the cavalryman 
must therefore scout and reconnoitre for the tank, and act 
as its eyes. The tank can cross many obstacles, but by no 
means all; steep banks and watercourses will delay it; 
broad rivers will stop it altogether. The engineers must 


* Infantry nowadays, by the way, do not have ‘‘ baggage carts.”’ Their 
baggage is carried in lorries, which follow well in rear of the marching columns, 
deliver it to them every night, after their arrival in billets, and collect it again 
in the morning after their departure. 

t Especially if the cavalryman should in the near future exchange his horse 
for a Martel tank, of which an account appeared in the Press a short time ago. 
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therefore take on the task of providing approaches to these 
obstacles, and of preparing crossing-places and bridges over 
them. The tank is more vulnerable to artillery fire than to 
anything else; its own artillery must therefore protect its 
advance, veiling its approach with smoke, taking on the 
hostile anti-tank guns, and dealing with counter-attacks by 
enemy tanks. Large tank units in the future will normally 
be accompanied by their own mechanically drawn—perhaps 
mechanically mounted—batteries, which will have learnt to 
work with them in a close liaison born of long acquaintance 
and a clear-cut doctrine of mutual support. Lastly, the tank 
can seize but cannot hold ground. When stationary in one 
position it is deprived of its best defence, its mobility, and 
becomes a mere sitting target for the enemy guns. To 
secure, consolidate, and maintain what the tank has gained, 
infantry will have to be brought up at the earliest possible 
moment to take over the captured ground and resist any 
hostile attempt to recover it. 

But the infantry, which will co-operate in this manner 
with the tanks, will have to be, even in ten or fifteen years’ 
time, different from the infantry we know to-day. Gone 
for ever, it is to be hoped,—and in this Mr. Germains, an 
infantryman himself, will surely agree—are the days when 
the ‘ foot-slogger,” his multifarious equipment hung around 
him as though he were a Christmas tree, after trudging 
many weary miles in dust or mud, plodded at a snail’s pace 
into the inferno of a modern battle and wrested some petty 
gain from the enemy at a heavy price in sweat, blood and 
death. The infantryman of to-morrow will be brought up 
by mechanical transport to the edge of the battlefield, and 
with him will come, by the same means, his weapons, his 
ammunition, his tools, his supplies, and his little creature 
comforts. Armed with his anti-tank weapons, his machine- 
guns, and his automatic rifles, he will follow the advance of 
his own tanks, ready to catch up with them as soon as 
possible on the common objective, and, as they fall back to 
rally and refit in rear, complete the occupation of the cap- 
tured ground. Here he will dig and delve, erect wire and 
sow land-mines, site his machine-guns and cunningly dispose 
his anti-tank weapons, and in a short space of time be 
established in his position, ready to fulfil whatever further 
role his commander’s plan or the changing fortunes of 
battle may impose upon him. And so again and again the 
process will be repeated, so that the infantry, though they 
may no longer lead the charge or occupy a proud but sad 
place at the head of the casualty list, will yet be, as it were, 
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the solid bedrock of each stepping-stone on the road to 
victory. 

So much for the earlier stages of our next war. What 
the course of that war itself may bring forth who shall 
say ? It may well be that the first grapple of the peace- 
time armies will bring no decisive result, and that there will 
ensue the general stalemate foreseen by Mr. Germains, 
While the infantry are once more engaged in trench warfare 
to secure the fronts of the armies, behind their lines vast 
mechanical forces will be preparing for the new Armageddon. 
Then, unless the resources of the belligerents should break 
down under the terrific industrial and financial strain of 
such a war, the world may see in actual fact that titanic 
battle of mighty tank monsters on land and innumerable 
aerial navies in the sky, of which our military seers have so 
vividly dreamed. In that contest greater things than the 
future of the infantryman will be at stake—nothing less than 
the future of war, and the fate of the whole human race; 
and it may well be that not even victory in that battle will 
save from ruin the victors—or the world. 

Into this realm of prophecy it is not our purpose to 
enter here. But one thing remains to be said. We in 
England possessed in 1914 only a small army, but for quality 
it was surpassed by none in the world. To-day again our 
army is but small, and the need for compensating for its 
lack of numbers by super-excellence in quality is no less 
vital. The vast national armies of Europe cannot, because 
of their very size, organize themselves on mechanical lines; 
and for a long time to come their rate of movement must be 
that of the infantryman on his feet, and their striking power 
that of the infantryman on the battlefield. We were the 
pioneers of the tank in the World War; even to-day we are 
well ahead of the rest of the world in tank design and equip- 
ment, and the personnel of our Tank Corps, like that of the 
rest of our army, is second to none. We are a highly 
organized industrial nation and possess ample facilities for 
raising a small mechanical army now and a large national 
army in the course of a future war. In this respect, indeed, 
we enjoy a great advantage over any likely adversary. Is 
it too much to hope that this advantage may be utilized, and 
that if not at the beginning, then in the first few months of 
the next war, the British army will take the field organized 
and equipped for movement and fighting on a mechanical 
basis ? Such an army, as against slower-moving and less 
powerful enemies, would be a weapon of a potency out of all 
proportion to its numerical strength. It might well play 
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so decisive a réle as materially to shorten the conflict by 
a speedy and complete victory, and thus save the world 
from a repetition of the hecatombs of the recent World 
War, and of the exhaustion, disillusion, and misery of its 
aftermath. 
E. W. SHEPPARD 


THE JOY OF LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


{The writer of this article, Miss Dorothea Fairbridge, is the well-known 
writer on Cape “houses and gardens. She is a member of the 1820 Memorial, 
Settlers’ Association at the Cape. This association exists to help settlers, and 
has offices at 199, Piccadilly, London.] 


In this land of golden sunshine many things are possible 
which, given the same financial limitations, would be im- 
possible for the average man and woman in England. The 
charge is sometimes brought against the boys and girls of 
South Africa that they read too little and play too much. 
But most of them only play in their leisure moments ; and 
how could any mortal help responding when the generous 
sun and the twinkling sea cry aloud, “‘ Come out and play 
with me?” 

Take, for example, life in the Cape peninsula. Table 
Mountain rises like a great square island above the sea. 
At its feet, on the northern side, lies the city of Cape Town, 
on the edge of the blue waters of Table Bay. On its southern 
slopes are Rondebosch and Wynberg and half a dozen other 
eee suburbs, and through them runs a railway that 
eads to Muizenberg and False Bay, only half an hour’s run 
from the city. Was ever finer playground seen ? 

Of a morning, it is true, the trains pour into the town 
thousands of workers in offices and shops, but in the summer 
afternoons it decants them out again in time to follow their 
own bent as to recreation. Then there are the long Saturday 
afternoons and the Sundays and an occasional public holiday. 
All that is for the workers. The few who need not work (I 
had almost said the fortunate few, but withdraw the adjec- 
tive) may play all the week long, but as they are in the 
minority in every community it is of greater interest to 
consider the greater number. 

Take an average boy of twenty in a bank or office. He 
may choose to spend his Saturday afternoons at Muizenberg, 
where the train will take him in the company of large num- 
bers of young men and maidens, old men and children, all 
on their way to the waters of Lethe or Jordan or Siloam, 
according to the individual case. Here are miles on miles 
of pure white sands, gleaming in the sunshine, wreathed with 
sea-shells, crowded with pleasure-seekers whose footprints 
and other traces the kindly sea washes away every night. 
If he is one of the elect and does not wish to bathe with the 
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crowd, he makes his way along the beach to one of the more 
remote bathing-boxes, where his surfing-board rests between 
week-ends. Three minutes later he is: running over the 
shining wet sands with his board under his arm. The little 
waves run up the beach to meet him, they slap him with 
jolly good-fellowship, they curl and cream round his feet 
and knees as he wades farther and farther from the shore. 
You may go a long way out to sea; at Muizenberg before 
you get out of your depth. 

Great wide rollers these waves are, and above them the 
white sea-gulls and gannets hover, and into them the black 
duyker-birds plunge, and over all is the wonderful blue of 
the sky and the golden sun. The air is warm and fresh and 
tingling all at once. 

The surfers wade out until they are waist-deep; then 
they turn and poise the end of the plank against them for 
a moment. With the oncoming wave they shoot it forward, 
shooting themselves flat on to it as they do so, and it carries 
them shoreward so swiftly that the sensation is more like 
flying than like any other form of motion known to mortals. 
Up on to the white sands they are shot, and then they have 
to pick up the plank and do it all over again. Of course, 
there is the reverse, in every sense when, for instance, you 
overshoot your plank and find yourself standing on your 
head on the floor of the Indian Ocean, or when your plank 
hits you violently and unexpectedly on the most tender 
portions of your person. But that is all in the day’s work, 
and, take it for better or worse, surfing is a glorious form 
of exercise. It is also a cheap one, if you do not mind bathing 
with the proletariat from the general bathing pavilion 
instead of from your own more expensive, if much pleasanter, 
private box. You may bathe with crowds of all ages and 
both sexes, if you like them, or you may find quiet stretches 
along the shore which you and the gulls and the waves have 
to yourselves. 

The sea of South Africa is often so warm that it is possible 
to remain in the water for an hour or more—on the Indian 
Ocean side, that is. The Atlantic has a little private current 
from the South Pole which renders its waters colder—if 
more invigorating. 

Or suppose that our young man prefers lawn-tennis to 
surfing or swimming. If this be so, the mermaids may 
whistle on their combs in vain, he turns a deaf ear to the 
allurements of the sea and spends all his spare hours after 
office or during the week-end at one of the many lawn- 
tennis clubs of the suburbs of Cape Town. Lawn-tennis 
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players in South Africa attain a very high degree of profici- 
ency, owing to the fact that they are able to play for nearly 
three-quarters of the year—indeed, there are districts in 
which they play throughout the year. 

During the summer months cricket draws great crowds 
to Newlands and other grounds. At the Cape the game is 
played on turf, but in some other parts of the Union on a 
hard wicket. There is an equally enthusiastic muster at 
the football matches in winter. 

Golf has many fervent devotees. There are golf-links 
everywhere, one of the finest being at Wynberg. Perhaps 
the balls and clubs cost more than in England, owing to 
custom duties, but there is the consoling thought that you 
are not likely to lose as many balls in the clear radiant 
South African air as in a Scotch mist. 

At this point, lest it be supposed that a paradise without 
a flaw is being depicted, the south-easters should be men- 
tioned. They blow at intervals during the summer months 
at the Cape, and are at the same time very healthy and 
very exasperating. They are cool, fresh winds, not in the 
least like the khamsin or the sirocco, but they come with a 
force that may take you off your feet if you are unprepared. 
That is the unpleasant side of them. To their credit may 
be placed the fact that they blow millions of germs out to 
sea, and make of Cape Town one of the healthiest cities in 
the world. Besides, there are places in the Cape peninsula 
which are entirely sheltered from their vigour, and only feel 
the coolness which they bring in the heat of midsummer. 
It is, however, an unpopular wind, though people have been 
known to like it and to describe it admiringly. The south- 
easters are very local, and you may swim in an unruffled 
sea at Kalk Bay and know by the waves outside what 
Kipling meant when he wrote : 


White as sands of Muizenberg 
Spun before the gale. 


Or you may sit in a garden on the Wynberg slopes in 
perfect serenity, and only know that the wind is blowing 
elsewhere by the white clouds that scurry overhead. 

Let us return to our young man in the bank, for if surfing 
and swimming, golf, tennis, cricket, and football fail to 
interest him, he has the world’s wonder-book of Nature 
spread out before him. The Cape Mountain Club has many 
members, who spend their week-ends on the heights, looking 
down from the summit of Table Mountain upon the villages 
clustered at its base, or in scaling the peaks of the Draken- 
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stein or Hottentots’ Holland Mountains. Most people climb 
for the sheer pleasure of climbing, of surmounting difficulties 
and drawing in the clear, limpid air of achievement. But 
the Cape peninsula—indeed, all South Africa—opens a wide 
field to the lover of birds and beasts and flowers, and the 
almost perfect climate makes a delight of life in the open 
and the study of these things. 

If he does not want to climb, our young man can walk, 
for the roads are good and the scenery exquisite. It is 
difficult to do justice to the beauty of the Cape peninsula 
in words. He may leave figures and managers behind him, 
and with his knapsack on his back swing along roads where 
the views are as lovely as from the Cornice or that wonderful 
track that leads from Amalfi to Sorrento. It is the com- 
bination of blue sea and sky, grey and purple mountains, 
rich breadths of flowers—arums, heaths, and belladonna 
lilies—shady avenues, and glittering white sands, that go 
to make the beauty of the place. There is a road between 
sea and mountain which leads to Cape Point, where the 
peaks run out into the aquamarine water. It is one of the 
loveliest walks in the world. 

To the motorist a still wider range is open. Long days 
in the open air, seldom too hot and even more rarely too 
cold, may be passed in motoring from one fine view to 
another, from Dutch homesteads set in their sheltering oaks 
to old-world villages such as Stellenbosch or Paarl. 

Comparatively few people ride at the Cape nowadays, 
for the motor has driven horses almost off the road. There 
is, however, the Cape Hunt Club, and its members rise of a 
morning early, entrain their horses to Kliphenval or some 
other likely spot and spend happy days in the open. Fre- 
quently the jackal, who takes the place of a fox, gives them 
a good run, but even a blank day has its compensations. 

With the departure of the Imperial troops from South 
Africa polo vanished from the Cape peninsula, but it is 
played vigorously in other parts of the country, especially 
in districts such as Natal or Griqualand East, where numbers 
of ex-military men from India have settled on pleasant 
farms and within easy reach of each other. 

Race-meetings, on the other hand, are held frequently 
all over the country. Johannesburg has a very fine race- 
course, and at Kenilworth near Cape Town there is a charming 
one, where all the world and his wife gather on Saturday 
afternoons throughout the greater part of the year. There 
are many South African owners whose names are well known 
in other lands, such as Sir Abe Bailey and Mr. Solly Joel. 
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For those to whom the more vigorous forms of sport do 
not appeal, there are countless bowling clubs, with velvet 
turf, where on cool evenings the more sober and restrained 
among the population may be seen stooping and bowling, 
happily oblivious of the cares. of office or bank. : 

The Cape—indeed, all South Africa—has always loved 
dancing, if we may judge by the old records. The Dutch 
people in the country even danced on Sunday afternoons, 
and apparently the Reformed Church looked leniently on 
these junketings, though doubtless they had sat through 
an hour-long Calvinist sermon in the morning. To-day the 
large hotels in the chief towns have followed the example of 
Cairo and the Riviera, and provide bands and polished floors 
for their patrons. There are several dancing clubs and a 
certain number of private dances, in addition to those given 
by the Admiral at Simonstown and by His Majesty’s ships, 
and the great balls at Government House. All the year 
round, fine or wet, the people of the Cape dance—small 
wonder that they are proficient at it. 

All this sounds as though the Cape were given up to 
nothing but amusement. It must, however, be remembered 
that all the people who do these things do not do all of them. 
It is improbable, for instance, that the elderly heads of 
families who play bowls are also members of the dance clubs, 
though in this post-war world all things are possible. But 
for those who like amusement, as all healthily minded 
people do, it is to be achieved at the Cape with less strain 
and at less expense than in many parts of the earth. No 
one need be dull in South Africa, if he loves an outdoor life. 
Some of the forms of sport and amusement which have been 
enumerated are only available in the neighbourhood of the 
large towns, and this is a country of vast distances. But 
there is no dorp so small that it has not its lawn-tennis club, 
its cricket and football matches ; no farm so remote that it 
has not its share of the joy of outdoor life as well as the 
hard work, whether your pleasure lie in riding over the 
veld under a cloudless sky or wandering, your pointer well 
to heel, in search of quail or guinea-fowl or red-legged 
partridge. Big-game shooting on the more heroic scale is 
to be had, too, but this is rather for the few than for the 
many. Buck, however, are plentiful on some farms and in 
the veld in the neighbourhood of Kimberley. 

Fishing is a very popular South African pastime—a word 
for which one would apologize in this busy world, were it not 
so well suited to the fisherman. Dwellers on the coasts spend 
many hours on the rocks, fishing with red-bait for elf, 
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stumpnose and kabbeljauw, or they go out in boats—but this 
is reserved for the stout-hearted who can wobble about on 
the crest of the great Cape combers and remain unstirred by 
any untoward emotions. Trout are found in many rivers 
now, the ova having been introduced some years ago from 
home, and they attain a considerable size and afford good 
sport. 

; It must not be supposed that there is no food for the 
mind as well as recreation for the body in South Africa. 
Cape Town, for instance, is very musical, and, in addition 
to a good school of music, has a symphony orchestra which 
is as fine as any in the southern hemisphere. Durban, too, 
has its own very competent orchestra. The standard of 
music played by the Cape Town orchestra is a high one, 
though popular concerts are also given for the unlucky ones 
to whom Dvorak and Tchaikovsky are merely sound and 
fury. It is, however, very interesting to observe that, year 
by year, under the influence of its orchestra, Cape Town is 
being led to love the best in music and to appreciate and 
discriminate where once it only listened. There are many 
more lovers of the Unfinished Symphony to-day than when 
the orchestra began its peaceful penetration of the soul of 
a people. 

Art—if one may be forgiven for using this nebulous term 
to designate painting and modelling and carving—has 
hitherto lingered behind music. Within the last year, 
however, an admirably equipped Art School has been 
established in Cape Town, the gift of Sir Max. Michaelis, who 
has also given to the town the collection of old Dutch paint- 
ings made by Sir Hugh Lane and housed in the old Burgher 
Watch House. Pupils are flocking to the new Art School 
from all parts of South Africa, and much talent, hitherto 
stifled, is coming to light under the watchful eye of Professor 
Wheatly. It may seem irrelevant to include schools of 
music and art amongst the joys of life in South Africa. 
But there are deeper wells of happiness than those which 
provide delights only for the lusty and vigorous. For 
others, who have sometimes found their souls starved for 
lack of the nourishment which Europe provides so freely, for 
those who in leaving England fear that they are leaving all 
culture behind them, this recent inspiration in the life of 
South Africa is like water in a thirsty land. It means, too, 
that the children of the future will have ample opportunities 
for development in the higher arts which hitherto could 
only be achieved by a prolonged sojourn in Europe. 

Cape Town is also rich in a very fine public library. It 
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has good bookshops, which are supplied by the weekly mails 
with new books almost as soon as they are published. 

It is, perhaps, more uncertain whether clubs should be 
included in the joys of life or merely amongst the necessities 
of civilization. However, there are excellent clubs in all the 
large towns. The country clubs of Johannesburg and 
Durban are delightful assets in the life of a land which 
spends most of its time out-of-doors. The country club of 
Cape Town has recently been founded and is still in its 
infancy. 

Then, and to some this is above all, there is the joy of 
travel. From Cape Point to the Victoria Falls, from Durban 
to the Cunene River, the country is full of interest. But it 
must not be forgotten that, though all these pleasures are 
available, many of them at very little cost, South Africa is 
a land where men work as hard as they play. They also 
play as hard as they work, being profoundly convinced of 
the truth of the adage concerning the methods by which 
Jack is made a dull boy. 

i Dora FAIRBRIDGE 
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Tur Bash Katib, or head clerk of the station, came from 
the dim interior of the mud-built hut, ducking his tarboosh to 
avoid contact with the thatching above the doorway. On 
stepping into the glare of the afternoon sunlight he mopped 
the perspiration from a worried brow, thanking Allah that 
the labours of the day were over, enabling him to change 
from European clothing into the comfort of a galabeah, in 
the drowsy privacy of his quarters where he would pass the 
evening in the leisurely pursuits favoured among Egyptian 
officials. 

As he crossed the dusty parade ground, a tattered figure, 
crouched in the scanty shade of a heglig-tree, arose and 
accosted him. 

** Anna maslum.”’ * 

The Bash Katib passed on without halting, taking stock 
of the travel-stained and half-naked Sudani out of the 
corner of an unfriendly eye. 

“Allah is present, and by His will I will see you— 
to-morrow.” 

It was long past the hour for interviews, and doubtless 
the complaint was trivial; in any case, the Maktab, where 
matters of oppression were dealt with, was closed, and the 
afternoon so hot that the bored official went his way, 
leaving the petitioner fiercely muttering to himself as he 
again sought the patch of shade. 

Even while he sank upon his heels to wait, the Inspector 
followed the Egyptian subordinate in the direction of his 
own hut, and a bath. The Sudani, leaning wearily on a 
spear, stood in the sandy path. 

“Your Honour, I am Kondo. My village has been 
burnt by the elephant-hunters from over the Habashi 
border. My best cows are gone, also many of my young 
women and boys. You are the protector of the poor. I 
have served the Hakuma as shawish in the Thirteenth 
Battalion for twenty years. I beg your help.” The tired 
voice trailed away to silence. 

The white man, pushing back his helmet, studied the 
lined face. Never had he heard a native express his thoughts 
so clearly, and knowing him for a headman of some 
importance, he bade him follow, striding ahead to the 
verandah of his quarters. 


* “‘T am oppressed.” 
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Given tea and biscuits, the complainant was questioned 
at length by the Inspector, sitting in a peg-chair and verify- 
ing the answers from a file of papers. There was no doubt 
of the raiders’ identity. For months past they had harried 
the border, crossing from Abyssinia to poach ivory and 
slaves. 

Heard of within the Mongalla frontier as playing havoc 
among the herds, killing calves and cows in wanton waste 
for tusks of a few pounds’ weight, they were next reported, 
weeks after the foray, to have raided villages in the Sobat 
Pibor, seizing the able-bodied natives for slavery. 

They comprised a formidable gang, for in addition to 
the usual complement of local ruffians, they were strengthened 
by a number of Baluchis from across the sea, expert rifle 
thieves or cattle-lifters as occasion offered. 

The province governors were well used to the normal 
operations of the elephant poachers, and they were dealt 
with straightly when caught by the patrols; but this was 
another matter, for in armament and intelligence these 
gentry were altogether too modern. There had been one 
sole chance, so far, of rounding them up. It had ended in 
the handful of troops and police sent against them being 
ambushed and forced to retire with severe loss. At their 
head was a real leader, probably an Arab, who had spent 
some little time in the study of textbooks on minor tactics. 
With a price on his head, proclaimed outlaw, and offensive 
to the nostrils of law and order as his breed must ever be, 
he proceeded on the path of wrong-doing with all the 
effrontery of the unruly Scots of a less settled age. 

The Inspector raised his head from the study of a large 
scale-map, weighted at the corners as it lay on the ground 
near his chair, and called an orderly. 

** Go to the house of His Honour the Bimbashi and tell 
him I would like to see him at once.” 

Turning to the headman he continued the questioning. 

** How many hours is it to your village, O Chief ?” 

For answer, the native swept a bare arm across the sky, 
from horizon to horizon. 

‘‘H’m ... twelve hours’ march.” There was a pause 
to check the distance on the map. ‘“‘ By what name do 
they call this harami who is the leader ? ”’ 

** Excellency, his name is unknown; the people call him 
the Mek of the Outlaws.” 

On the verandah appeared the Bimbashi, dressed for an 
evening shoot—destined to be postponed. 

Over a whisky and soda the two white men rapidly 
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conferred. The Inspector, as the representative of peaceful 
administration, called formally upon the soldier man to 
state his readiness for sallying forth to uphold the dignity 
of the Sudan Government and to explain objections, if 
any. In spite of a somewhat exaggerated Oxford manner, 
the civil authority was possessed of a sense of humour, and 
after a concession to the tenets of officialdom, he ended the 
oration to his great friend with the remark: ‘ But it’s ten 
to one you don’t catch ’em!” 

For a space the other made no reply ; then, stepping from 
the verandah, he looked intently towards the setting sun, 
an opaque ball tinged with a faint pink, that dipped a lower 
edge into a misty sea of pearl-coloured cloud. 

“Well, gov’nor, it’s like this,’ he said at last. 
“ Kondo’s village is about thirty miles on our side of the 
Kiba, and these blighters can cross anywhere they like now 
that the river has almost dried away, but if we have a 
haboub to-night, they'll have to make for the ford at Moru. 
The flood comes down like fun at the beginning of the rains, 
and this sportsman will never get his prisoners and loot over 
at any other place. I was round there after elephant last 
year and know the lie of the land. If I can get across 
country and lie up for him, we might have them cold.” 

The Inspector smiled doubtfully. ‘“‘ There’s only one 
objection to the bright little scheme—how about it if the 
storm holds off ?”’ 

“Tt’s just a sporting chance, anyhow. If it stays fine, 
he’ll be back in the hills long before we can get a move on. 
Let’s summon the wizard ; he’ll know if the weather is going 
to break. I saw him mouching round the lines as I came 
along.” 

A messenger was despatched in search of the super- 
natural aid, and returned in due course, escorting an 
emaciated old man. He was requested to remain at the 
bottom of the verandah steps, owing to the pungency of 
the numerous charms decorating his half-clothed and 
deplorably grimy body. Shrewd beady eyes glanced around 
in alert good-humour beneath a ludicrous head-dress of 
marabou down, as he squatted on the ground and awaited 
the white men’s pleasure. 

“O Fiki!” (the wily Bimbashi well knew how dearly the 
merry old rogue appreciated the title) “‘ tell me in truth, 
will the rains fall to-night ? ” 

The sorcerer, detaching a brass cartridge-case from a 
tangled skirt of snake-skins and strips of gaudy cloth, took 
snuff with noisy untidiness, then juggled in the sand with a 
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handful of white pebbles. The impatient watchers we 
aware that the magic rites must be born with, for tk 
ancient charlatan, showing off in front of the gaping head 
man and orderlies, intended to make much of the oppo 
tunity to impress the natives before settling down to dray 
upon his truly astonishing knowledge of nature—and othe 
things. 

Finally, the ape-like network of wrinkles faded from hi 
forehead and he looked up. 

“There will be a big haboub this night, and the face d 
the land shall be hidden by the rain.” As if to bear out his 
statement, a long roll ot thunder grumbled through the 
falling darkness. 

Still hunched at their feet, the wizard continued: ‘‘ Ther 
will be fighting by the river when the sun comes again, and 
a Turk * will die.” 

“ That’s you, my lad, because I’m not going,” laughed 
the Inspector. 

“Never mind, gov’nor; you can’t live for ever—but 
don’t be so beastly cheerful about it !” 

The evil-smelling person of the witch-doctor faded away 
in the direction of the servant’s quarters, to be suitably 
rewarded with raw meat and a large libation of neat gin. 

Meanwhile, the buglers of the small garrison were 
sounding the Assembly. 


% * * %* * 


A hurricane of tropic violence raged unabated duri 
the first hours of darkness. Bending to the lash of the 
wind-driven rain and almost blinded by continuous light- 
ning, the Sudanese soldiers, but thirty-five in all, stumbled 
along the forest path under the guidance of Kondo, the 
headman. 


To no one had the Bimbashi confided his real intention. 


Even the hard-bitten old Nuba yusbashi, a native officer of | 
twenty years’ loyal service, was in ignorance of their objec: | 


tive, although striving to gain information with the freedom 
of speech allowed by long friendship. 

Apparently they were marching to the lately raided 
village, and the experienced warrior, with memories of 
repeated disappointments on former occasions, reasoned that 
their arrival would be hours too late for any effective result, 
and relapsed into dour silence, with helmet tilted against 
the downpour. 


In spite of the ankle depth of running water and the 


* Name given by Sudanese natives to Europeans, 
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: wenmconfusion caused by the constant flashes, a fair pace was 
or th@maintained; the transport mules, terrified as they were by 
headaithe crash of thunder, kept together, held by the instinct of 
oppormdanger from lion or hyena should they bolt from man’s 
| drayg protection. 
othe As the night wore on, the fury of the wind lessened, and 
the black soldiers, with the usual optimism of fighting men, 
m hig broke into conversation, their spirits rising as the roar of the 
storm died away in the sudden manner of its kind. 
ace of Presently the raindrops, audible in the growing stillness, 
ut hist became silver lit, and a faint radiance among the trees 
h thef cleared to the brilliance of a full moon. The marching 
men, shaking the water from drenched equipment, straight- 
There} ened their backs and increased the length of stride now 
, and} that the path showed more plainly underfoot. The guide, 
blowing out a hurricane lantern, came to the Bimbashi at 
ighed | his signal during a halt of a few minutes. 
“* Heavy rain has now fallen for half the night, O Sheikh, 
—but | and the Kiba will be running in full flood.” 
“That is so, Your Honour,” said the headman, glancing 
away at the streams that creased the ground in every direction, 


ably “This Mek of the Outlaws, should he still be on this 
. side of the river, where could he cross to his own balad ? ”’ 
were “There can be no crossing for one whole day, even if 


Allah wills there shall be no more rain. The ford of the 
elephants, nigh to Moru, that also will be full to the height 
| of two men.” The guide’s face broke into a fierce grin as 
_ he realized the chance of his enemy’s undoing. 

the “By the mercy of God,” he continued, “this dog 
ght- cannot travel fast. Your Honour may fall upon him before 
bled the sun has gone so far” (he indicated midday). “I will 
the Jead you by game-tracks to the ford; but the haramia are 
many, and they carry good rifles.” 


* Knowing it useless to question further as to the strength 
rot ' of the raiders—to the native mind, a force consists of 
je- | “many” or “few”—the leader resumed the march for 


om | another hour, impressing upon his confidant the importance 
Jed of keeping his own council, the latter taking pains to pre- 
t | Serve secrecy by sending a chance-met traveller to prepare 
a the stricken village for a welcome to the Government troops. 
” At the first signs of dawn an hour’s rest was taken, the 
» | transport mules being off-saddled, and the men allowed to 
ist | unwind soaked putties from cramped legs; later, they hung 
h their sodden clothing on branches to dry. 
7” As the east brightened to a rapid sunrise, the Bimbashi 
watched the disappearance of a last fairy-like glimmer of 
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handful of white pebbles. The impatient watchers were 


aware that the magic rites must be born with, for the | 


ancient charlatan, showing off in front of the gaping head- 
man and orderlies, intended to make much of the oppor. 


tunity to impress the natives before settling down to draw | 


upon his truly astonishing knowledge of nature—and other 
things. 

Finally, the ape-like network of wrinkles faded from his 
forehead and he looked up. 

“There will be a big haboub this night, and the face of 
the land shall be hidden by the rain.” As if to bear out his 
statement, a long roll ot thunder grumbled through the 
falling darkness. 

Still hunched at their feet, the wizard continued: ‘‘ There 
will be fighting by the river when the sun comes again, and 
a Turk * will die.” 

“That’s you, my lad, because I’m not going,” laughed 
the Inspector. 


“Never mind, gov’nor; you can’t live for ever—but ~ 


don’t be so beastly cheerful about it!” 
The evil-smelling person of the witch-doctor faded away 


in the direction of the servant’s quarters, to be suitably — 


rewarded with raw meat and a large libation of neat gin. 
Meanwhile, the buglers of the small garrison were 
sounding the Assembly. 


% * * * * 


A hurricane of tropic violence raged unabated during | 
the first hours of darkness. Bending to the lash of the 
wind-driven rain and almost blinded by continuous light- | 


ning, the Sudanese soldiers, but thirty-five in all, stumbled 


along the forest path under the guidance of Kondo, the | 


headman. 

To no one had the Bimbashi confided his real intention. 
Even the hard-bitten old Nuba yusbashi, a native officer of 
twenty years’ loyal service, was in ignorance of their objec- 


tive, although striving to gain information with the freedom | 


of speech allowed by long friendship. 

Apparently they were marching to the lately raided 
village, and the experienced warrior, with memories of 
repeated disappointments on former occasions, reasoned that 
their arrival would be hours too late for any effective result, 
and relapsed into dour silence, with helmet tilted against 
the downpour. 

In spite of the ankle depth of running water and the 
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confusion caused by the constant flashes, a fair pace was 


| maintained; the transport mules, terrified as they were by 


the crash of thunder, kept together, held by the instinct of 
danger from lion or hyena should they bolt from man’s 


| protection. 


As the night wore on, the fury of the wind lessened, and 
the black soldiers, with the usual optimism of fighting men, 
broke into conversation, their spirits rising as the roar of the 
storm died away in the sudden manner of its kind. 

Presently the raindrops, audible in the growing stillness, 
became silver lit, and a faint radiance among the trees 
cleared to the brilliance of a full moon. The marching 
men, shaking the water from drenched equipment, straight- 
ened their backs and increased the length of stride now 
that the path showed more plainly underfoot. The guide, 
blowing out a hurricane lantern, came to the Bimbashi at 
his signal during a halt of a few minutes. 

‘“‘ Heavy rain has now fallen for half the night, O Sheikh, 


'- and the Kiba will be running in full flood.” 


“That is so, Your Honour,” said the headman, glancing 
at the streams that creased the ground in every direction, 
“This Mek of the Outlaws, should he still be on this 


| gide of the river, where could he cross to his own balad ? ”’ 


“There can be no crossing for one whole day, even if 
Allah wills there shall be no more rain. The ford of the 


| elephants, nigh to Moru, that also will be full to the height 
_ of two men.” The guide’s face broke into a fierce grin as 


he realized the chance of his enemy’s undoing. 

“By the mercy of God,” he continued, “this dog 
cannot travel fast. Your Honour may fall upon him before 
the sun has gone so far” (he indicated midday). “I will 
lead you by game-tracks to the ford; but the haramia are 
many, and they carry good rifles.” 

Knowing it useless to question further as to the strength 
of the raiders—to the native mind, a force consists of 
“many” or ‘‘few’’—the leader resumed the march for 
another hour, impressing upon his confidant the importance 
of keeping his own council, the latter taking pains to pre- 
serve secrecy by sending a chance-met traveller to prepare 
the stricken village for a welcome to the Government troops. 

At the first signs of dawn an hour’s rest was taken, the 
transport mules being off-saddled, and the men allowed to 
unwind soaked putties from cramped legs; later, they hung 
their sodden clothing on branches to dry. 

As the east brightened to a rapid sunrise, the Bimbashi 
watched the disappearance of a last fairy-like glimmer of 
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moonlight; then, in the peaceful stillness of early mornin 
permission was given for the bundles of firewood to}be 
uncovered, and a meal prepared. Kondo, in company with 
the yusbashi, had drawn aside to offer up the morning 
prayer, making their Muslim obeisance, unmindful of the 
saturated earth. The devotions ended, they remained 
kneeling for a time, their grim faces in clear-cut profile 
against the rosy sunlight. 

Before a further start was made, every man was informed 
of the plan whereby it was hoped to lay their quarry by the 
heels. In an attentive half-circle they learnt that from 
thence their way would be a hard one, leaving the well- 
defined path to follow a game-track; but promised the 
likelihood of a fight, and what was dear to their savage 
hearts, the probability of loot, the little column swung into 
single file once more and followed their leader among the 
shadows of the forest. 


* * * * * 


The monotony of the bush path, stifling in the heat that 
rose in steaming mist as the sun drew higher, caused the low 
hum of conversation to die away, and the occasional swish 
of scattered grass when antelope dashed for cover at their 
passing was no longer followed by alert turnings of the 
head. Hour after hour the irritation of complete boredom 
increased. The tinkle of a mess-tin against equipment, or 
the jingle of loading chains from the transport, beat a dull 
rhythm of weariness that seemed to accentuate the slow 
passage of time. 

Even the white man, with so much at stake, was hard put 
to it in keeping mentally awake; the small bones at the 
base of his toes began to ache sorely under the roughness of 
the ill-defined track, but the necessity of example precluded 
the waiving of his purpose. 

Kondo alone strode along untiring. With never a 
mistake in direction, he appeared impatient of the brief 
halts when the heavier-accoutred askaris were permitted a 
respite. In answer to the usual question from spent marchers 
as to the distance yet to be traversed, he would call back, 
chin on shoulder, “ Bear your burdens, my brothers! we 
are near to the ford,’ pressing on again, naked feet pad- 
ding lightly over the ground. Suddenly he stopped, fore- 
finger laid upon his lips and nostrils wide, in the manner 
of a questing hound. The Sudanese following behind also 
came to a standstill, keenly peering into the tangled maze 
of foliage and grass on their flank. 


—— = 
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“‘ Fil!’ whispered the guide. On the faint breeze came 
an unmistakable scent, and the Bimbashi, glancing along 
the spear-shaft held out by the native, could just distin- 
guish a pinkish blur, opaque and indistinct against the 
brilliant light that patched the background of shadows. 
Dimly to his mind came a likeness of the sun struggling 
through a London fog. 

As the fleeting impression passed, the giant bull elephant 
approached them ; the ears, through which the sunlight had 
filtered, spread vastly to aid his uncertain eyesight. Two 
magnificent curves of gleaming white, tusks of record weight 
and symmetry, swayed from side to side beneath the uplifted 
trunk; then the huge brute charged, literally shaking the 
ground as he came squealing to close the thirty yards or so 
that separated him from the column. 

Shouting to his men not to fire, the leader flung aside 
into cover, and the path cleared as if by magic, except for 
a mule, immovable in terror. The furious bull, discerning 
an enemy, almost ran past him, but whipped round with 
amazing agility, stamped twice, and seizing the smashed 
body, flung it against a tree-trunk. 

In a moment he had gone, tearing a straight passage 
through every obstacle, the unnerving sound of riven trees 
and shattered branches dying down to a rustling murmur, 
where, in the far distance, the remainder of the herd was 
stampeding through some high grass. 

Having reformed the scattered column, which by the best 
of luck had escaped any loss of human life, the soldiers 
marched on, leaving the broken body of the mule, round 
which a cloud of flies was already swarming. 

Through the white man’s mind passed thoughts of the 
strange laws of chance ordaining that, when hunting, he had 
never seen such splendid ivory, and yet to-day, when 
shooting would probably have betrayed their presence to the 
enemy, he had met the tusker of his dreams ! 

Stumbling from weariness, the men still struggled for- 
ward, but doubt began to show in their looks as they turned 
sweat-lined faces to the afternoon sun. The old yusbashi, 
fighting gamely against the stiffness that gripped his leg 
muscles, asked the guide yet again as to his certainty of the 
way, and was reassured. Striving to conceal his anxiety in 
regard to failing daylight, their leader encouraged them with 
jest and promise of a fight, but with the depressing 
knowledge that exhaustion would soon master their 
determination. 

It was during a silent halt, when they had loosened 
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equipment and dropped down in the track to rest, that the 
river first became faintly audible. 

Kondo, after listening intently, spoke to the Bimbashi, 
*“We are very close now, Hadritak, and by the sound of 
full water, they cannot have crossed. Let me move on 
with the scouts, and I will spy upon the ford.” 

The black faces had lost their haggard expression, and 
the men were once more afoot, working onwards behind the 
cautious advance guard. In time the air pulsated to the 
roar of the flood; there was little need to fear that the 
rattle of their movement could give warning, and pace was 
increased to cheat the sinking sun. 

From ahead, where they kept station at a distance of a 
hundred yards, the two scouts suddenly vanished into the 
grass on either side of the track, leaving the guide standing 
alone. He beckoned, and a young girl approached to join 
him. They spoke hurriedly together, then came back to 
where the riflemen waited. As the two came up, the girl 
threw down a load of firewood and drew a short apron of 
beadwork round her body. 

“* By the blessing of Allah, they have not yet crossed the 
river,” said Kondo. “ This woman is of my people; she is 
in their camp by the ford. They have set a watch upon the 
road from the village and do not look for us here. Their 
leader is sick, so they keep bad discipline in the camp. By 
Allah, you shall smite them, Your Honour ! ” 

The Bimbashi cut him short. ‘Tell this girl to go back to 
them quickly. She must get your people to make the fires for 
their evening meal well apart from the haramia, so that we 
may not kill them when we are fighting.”” A doubt entered 
his mind. “If she has been taken for a slave, why is she 
not watched ? ” 

‘“* She has been sent to gather wood; they know she will 
not run away, for there is nowhere to take refuge now that 
the dogs have burnt my village.” 

Orders to the attacking party were brief. They would 
fix bayonets, then follow him until he gave the signal to 
extend into line; above all, no man was to fire until his 
whistle sounded. 

With the slanting sun-rays at their backs, the closed 
files crept towards the river, the white man bareheaded in 
front of his tiny command. The black soldiers had also put 
aside the clumsy khaki helmets, the ebony faces blending 
into the surrounding shadows. 

The track began to slope downwards. Gradually the hum 
of chattering men and women came to their ears, while 
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felled trees and scantier bush growth gave warning of a 
clearing in front. The Bimbashi held up a hand, and those 
behind sank quietly on one knee; then with the yusbashi he 
again stole on, no longer keeping to the path. Stalking to a 
patch of heglig, they came abruptly to where the forest died 
away, and before them, bathed in the setting sunlight, lay 
the outlaws’ bivouac. With thumping heart the leader 
drew the Sudanese officer to his side, and the stern old face 
broke into a grin. 

One hundred and fifty yards away a swirling brown 
flood, flecked with floating debris, raced round a bend, 
where should have been the elephant ford. On their side of 
the river sprawled the typical confusion of a native camp. 

There were a few tukhls, or grass huts, yellow against 
the background of forest, perched to one side on rocky 
ground above the reach of high water. Below, in a slight 
haze of wood smoke, groups of unkempt figures, with slung 
rifles, squatted round numerous fires. The ground was 
littered with the remains of slaughtered cattle and dotted 
by wasteful mounds of grain from the raided village. Here 
and there lay piles of tusks, large and small, eloquent of 
wanton destruction among the herds. Captives, both men 
and women, were crowded into a thorn zariba with a 
flock of goats and hybrid sheep, all guarded by armed 
sentries. 

‘“‘ Bring up the askaris and extend on each side of me. 
Keep them hidden until you hear the whistle, then fire at 
the haramia where they are close gathered round the cook- 
ing; you will stay on the left flank.” 

Breathing deeply, and tense with excitement, the soldiers 
crept to left and right, hitching forward the ammunition 
pouches and releasing safety-catches, their savage eyes 
taking in the scene as they listened to whispered instructions. 

One of the outlaws left a fire and walked slowly towards 
them, moving apart from the bivouac for the evening prayer. 
Halting, he gazed in their direction from under a shading 
hand, his gaily coloured gibba flaunting in the last rays of 
sunset ; then he turned and ran, yelling the alarm. 

The shrill blast of a whistle was lost in the burst of rapid 
fire that awoke the forest to a pandemonium of roaring 
echoes. 

In full view and without cover, the raiders stood no 
chance against the picked marksmen. Many of them faced 
the storm of bullets that came from the glare in the west 
to splash the mud at their feet, or send them reeling with 
wounds, but it was a matter of seconds before they broke. 
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Each knot of desperate men melted away even as it formed, 
and the fight was waged by an unseen enemy. 

Again the whistle sounded, the exulting line sweeping 
forward with levelled bayonets to make an end in accordance 
with the pitiless custom of the Sudan, that gives no quarter— 
or expects it. 

Kondo had joined his own menfolk, and bursting through 
the zariba with them, seized the rifles of the dead, hounding 
the scattered outlaws in the falling darkness. 

* * * * * 


At a distance from the scene of the fight and from where 
a wild singing and dancing celebrated the natives’ escape, 
a few shelters had been erected against the likelihood of a 
stormy night, and the exhausted soldiers slept soundly. 

With a small loss of two men (whose bodies, cleansed 
and swathed in white muslin, had already been laid to rest), 
the action had been a complete success, although the ring- 
leader of the raiders could not be identified among the 
fallen. All the ivory, the result of months of poaching, had 
been recovered, and the Bimbashi smiled to himself at the 
thought of Governmental satisfaction that would accrue 
when the home authorities were apprised of this serious 
blow to the slave trade. 

His personal kit had just come in, and as his servant 
assembled a camp-bed beneath a shelter, he was enjoying a 
long whisky and water before turning in. 

From outside the ring of light where a lantern shone, 
slung on a pole, there sounded footfalls and a sentry’s 
challenge ; then the yusbashi hurriedly appeared and saluted. 

‘“* Hadritak, I have important news. After I had taken 
count of all the afsh captured from the enemy, I went 
to the tukhls standing above the ford to make search for 
anything that might be hidden from us. There came to me 
three of the village men saying that they had heard voices 
within one of the huts; they think the Mek of the haramia 
may be there, for one speaks like a master who is sick to a 
servant who attends him. Setting a watch on this tukhl, I 
come for orders.” 

“Tt is well done, Mabruk Effendi. Awaken six of the 
askaris. We will go there and see who is this man who talks 
like a master. Does he speak in Arabic ?” 

* Yes, so they say who heard him.” 

Shaken from sleep, the soldiers were informed of the 
errand, and, fixing bayonets, the party moved off, the 
Bimbashi at their head, carrying an electric torch. 

After a short march in the fitful moonlight that struggled 
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through a curtain of cloud, they came to where a grass hut, 
some distance apart from three others, could be seen in 
uncertain beehive outline against the trees at the edge of a 
clearing. 

As they approached nearer, a naked savage arose from 
the ground, whispering to the yusbashi that the two men 
were still within. The place was quietly surrounded, and 
a flicker of converging steel moved inwards. In a few 
moments the cordon was complete and the white man called 
in Arabic: ‘‘ Come out from there, or the thatch shall be set 
on fire.” 

For a space there was no sign, the party waiting alert, 
like terriers round a rat-hole ; then, in a scurry of dry grass 
torn apart, a crouching figure dashed through the flimsy 
wall of the hut and began to run. Two of the askaris rose 
from the knee, lunging fiercely, and the wretched fugitive 
rushed to impalement on the bayonets that lowered as his 
body collapsed, fingers clutching at the locking rings. At 
his loud cry of terror the tree-tops wakened to a shrill 
chattering of alarm from a colony of monkeys; then they 
fled into the forest, and silence fell again. 

Turning from the huddle of soiled clothing, the leader 
called once more, promising mercy, but there came no reply. 

Waiting in the ominous quiet he was aware that it would 
be his duty to go into that black interior, being unable to 
bring himself to firing the roof over a man who was sick or 
wounded. The prophecy of the witch-doctor as to a white 
man dying that nighi flashed into his mind and depressed 
his spirit ; he felt the tameness of going out in such a hole- 
and-corner manner, but the situation must be faced for 
example’s sake in front of the black troops. 

Ordering the remainder to stay outside and watch, he 
moved to the low opening, bending double to enter. Steal- 
ing forward as he drew his pistol, he switched on the torch, 
illuminating the pitch darkness in front with a small disc 
of light. The thin whine of mosquitos circling about his 
head, and the scent of damp grass and wood smoke, came 
with dreamlike unreality to his senses in the warm heaviness 
of the mud-lined room. Turning the torch around, he found 
the circumference of the hut to be divided into halves by a 
low barrier of wattle-work. Smouldering on the ground 
before him were the remains of a dung fire, and behind a 
hazy spiral of smoke an angerib, the native bed, could be 
dimly seen. Upon the angerib lay some tumbled blankets 
of gaudy colouring, and a few drinking-gourds littered the 
floor of beaten earth, otherwise the place seemed empty. 
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Doubtful of a slight movement among the rugs, he went 
towards the bed with pistol raised. A low growl rumbled 
from under a blanket; then, ears cocked and wise eyes 
staring into the dazzling beam that shone upon him, there 
rose on sturdy legs a rough-haired English terrier to examine 
the intruder. 

“Now, Raggles, you lie down, and don’t bite the nice 
gentleman.” 

The Bimbashi turned on the instant, but was too late; 
he found himself looking into the muzzle of a -45 revolver, 
and revealed as a plain target by a lantern, suddenly 
uncovered. 

A pale, humorous face, with beard trimmed to a peak in 

Arab fashion, met his gaze. Stretched on an X bed, with 
weapon resting on a slightly raised knee, a white man in 
native clothing lay smiling. 
“IT could have had you cold had I wanted to, my bonny 
boy.” 
““My men would have done you in afterwards,” replied 
the soldier, feeling rather foolish. 

“As a matter of fact, I thought you were one of old 
Kondo’s men; then you and one or two more would have 
gone west before I made an end of the business.” He 
aimed suggestively at his own head; then, taking the 
cartridges from the cylinder, he threw the revolver at the 
feet of his captor. 

** Tm sorry I can’t offer you much hospitality. That was 
my cook who appears to have been laid out by your old 
nuggets, but you'll find whisky on that chop-box and water 
in the zeer behind you.” 

The Bimbashi hesitated for a moment, but mixed two 
drinks, returning to the bedside, sitting on the wattle barrier 
as he raised the enamelled tin cup. 

** This is a bloodsome business—but Cheero !” 

“Happy days! Um.... Do you think we could 
arrange an escape ? ”’ 

‘*“Not a hope. Yusbashi Mabruk Effendi!” he called 
through the opening, and the Sudanese officer came in. 

** We have captured the Mek of the Outlaws. If he tries 
to leave this tukhl, you will kill him. Is it understood ?”’ 

‘* Tt is understood, Your Honour.”’ 

“Stout lad!” laughed the ivory poacher. ‘‘ But you'd 
never have caught me had I been fit. By the by, have you 
any morphia in your kit? Ive had no sleep for some 
nights.” 

‘“‘ There may be some in the medical panniers, I'll send 
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and find out. This your dog?’ The terrier had jumped 
on to the barrier beside the soldier, who stroked his rough 
coat. 

““ Yes. The best little gun-dog in the Sudan, and a great 
pal.” His eyes softened in the haggard face as a stumpy 
tail wagged in friendliness. 

For some time the two men took stock of each other, the 
soldier longing to ask a hundred questions, but fearing to 
be banal ; he offered cigarettes, and they smoked in silence. 

An orderly, wearing the star and crescent brassard on his 
arm, entered with a package. 

After the morphia had done its work the voice of the 
sick man strengthened. 

** What are you going to do with me? ” 

“When youre fit to trek you'll have to come along in a 
hammock and face the music at H.Q.”’ 

“What ! and listen to a lecture from dear old Tubby, 
the Inspector, all in the best Oxford manner? We were 
subalterns together, you know, so it would never do for me 
to appear before him, charged with murder, raiding, ivory 
poaching, and what not. No, it can’t be done!” 

“Tm sorry, you must,” said the Bimbashi coldly, and 
detesting his rdle of policeman. 

“Any old way, I’m not coming,” repeated the other, 
smiling. 

oe Why ? 29 

“Look here.” Beckoning, he turned down the army 
blanket and raised the galabeah that covered his body. 

““Good Lord! man, why didn’t you tell me?” After 
a horrified glance at the stricken frame, he shouted for the 
medical orderly, bidding him hurry with a field dressing ; 
then, in a broken voice, he asked what other service could 
be rendered. 

“Well, I’m pegging out slowly, and nothing matters 
very much. I was pulling your leg about refusing to go 
with you to H.Q.; there will be no trial for me this side 
of kingdom come. At first it was hell. Got trodden on by 
the biggest bull elephant that ever stampeded through 
Africa—no bandages or antiseptic, and flies swarming day 
and night. The pain has gone now—means my number’s 
up.” The quiet tone of banter continued: ‘“‘ The herds 
have got their own back on me this time. .... Would it 
bore you to stop with me until sunrise? I haven’t had 
a bukh with my own sort for ages, and I’m feeling damn 
lonely. There’s only one more thing—will you be a sports- 
man and take on old Raggles ?”’ 
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The fire had been rekindled, and the Bimbashi, with the 
terrier on his knee, slept in a camp chair as the first glimmer 
of dawn lightened the entrance to the hut. 

Throughout the night the failing man, half-conscious, 
his soul hovering on the border-line of death, had related the 
secrets of a futile past: the old story of a life lived so many 
years too late, of the Ishmaelite who should have been the 
pioneer of empire, of the drifting from the brotherhood of 
white men, until, outcast and outlawed, with a price on his 
head, the light-hearted scallywag turned frontier ruffian. 

The Sudanese officer had come to the bedside at intervals 
to make sure of his prisoner, and for a last time stood look- 
ing down, his stern face drawn with fatigue; then, after 
leaning lower to make certain, he went to where his leader 
sat sleeping, and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

‘** Sartak, the Mek of the haramia is dead. . . . Allah is 


merciful.”’ 
A. J. Pott 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE LOSS OF H.MS. HAMPSHIRE 


[Official account of the loss of H.M.S. Hampshire on June 5, 
1916 (issued by the Admiralty). ] 


Lorp KircHENER in the early summer of 1916 formed the opinion that advantage 
to the Allied cause might follow if, in accordance with the wishes of the Czar, 
he paid a personal visit to Russia to discuss the supply of munitions and other 
arrangements relating to the prosecution of the war by Russia. 

Definite arrangements for this mission were apparently made about the 
last week of May 1916, when the composition of the party and the proposed 
date of their arrival at Archangel were telegraphed to the British Mission in 
St. Petersburg. 

On May 26th the Chief of the War Staff at the Admiralty was approached 
personally, and a secret telegram was sent to the Commander-in-Chief, Grand 
Fleet, Admiral Jellicoe, directing him to detail a cruiser to take the party from 
Scapa Flow to Archangel, and to report the name of the vessel selected. He 
was told that the party would leave London on Monday, June 5th, and would 
sail from Scapa Flow on the evening of the 6th. These dates were stated to be 
approximate only ; actually, they were put forward one day. Admiral Jellicoe 
replied on May 27th, proposing H.M.S. Hampshire, and the Admiralty tele- 
graphed the same day that the Hampshire would be suitable. 

There is no ground whatever for questioning the suitability of the Hampshire 
for this service. A cruiser of the Devonshire class, she was laid down in 
September 1902, and first commissioned in August 1905, and thus was less than 
eleven years old at the time of her loss. The statement that she was an old 
vessel which would have been scrapped before 1916 but for the war is, there- 
fore, totally untrue. On the outbreak of the war she had not even dropped 
to ‘‘Second Fleet’ status, and she did thoroughly efficient service up to the 
time of her loss. During 1913 and 1914 she was attached to the China Station, 
and she was one of the ships engaged in the hunt for the Emden in Eastern 
waters. After the destruction of the Emden, she joined the Grand Fleet in 
1915, and was refitted at Belfast in January-February 1916. Stories that her 
repair was scamped or unduly hurried for any reason are without any foundation, 
as is also the legend that it was known at the date of her refit that she would be 
commissioned to take Lord Kitchener to Russia, the utter absurdity of which is 
indeed apparent from the dates themselves. Between the date of her secret 
selection for the voyage to Archangel, and her departure,she was with the rest 
of the Grand Fleet engaged in the Battle of Jutland, acting as linking ship 
between the Cruiser Squadrons and the Battle Fleet prior to the action, and 
she reported reaching a speed of 21 knots during this period (see Parliamentary 
Paper, Cmd. 1068 of 1920, Battle of Jutland Official Despatches, p. 273). 
She was amply powerful enough to deal with any surface craft which there was 
any possibility of her meeting on the service for which she was now selected. 

There is not the slightest ground for attributing to her either bad conditions 
or a ‘“‘ bad record” in the matter of spies, though fables on this latter topic 
have, since her loss, been numerous and persistent. A single spy scare which 
occurred whilst she was refitting at Belfast is apparently the foundation of all 
the rumours of this nature which have since been circulated, and it has, there- 
fore, been thought worthy of investigation. The matter does not seem to have 
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been reported to the Admiralty at the time—perhaps naturally enough, as it 
proved to be a mare’s nest. The facts have, however, been established through 
the Military Officer who was in charge of Belfast Harbour and Shipyards at 
the time, and the then Senior Naval Officer, and are as follows. While the ship 
was refitting, the Captain of the Hampshire called on the Military Officer to 
help to investigate the discovery by a sentry of a shell for one of the small guns, 
which had been found on the main deck, with its fuse unscrewed and covered 
by a piece of waste. The investigation elicited the fact that a shipyard worker 
who had been at the front as an artilleryman had noticed, in a batch of shell 
which was being moved for purposes of the refit, ‘‘ a new kind of nose,” and out 
of curiosity had taken one of the shells and unscrewed the fuse. Being dis- 
turbed in this act by a sentry, he had hidden the shell, which the sentry then 
found. The fact that precautions were taken and that a confidential investi- 
gation had been held was whispered about the ship, and the tale quickly grew 
into the full-blown myth of an infernal machine in the magazine, an electric 
wire from the deck, and two spies in officers’ uniform arrested and shot. 

The story that the Hampshire with Lord Kitchener on board had been 
attacked by a submarine in the Mediterranean earlier in the war, and that a 
spy was shot for signalling to the submarine, is also untrue. The Hampshire 
had not been on the Mediterranean Station during the war, except on the 
passage from the Far East, and Lord Kitchener had not embarked in her since 
1912, when he took passage in her from Egypt to Malta and back. (The ship 
in which he embarked in the Mediterranean during the war was H.M.S. Dart- 
mouth.) The only recorded attack on the Hampshire by a submarine took 
place in the Moray Firth on July 1, 1915, when U25 unsuccessfully fired a 
torpedo at her. 

Other fantastic stories are too nebulous to be dealt with in detail, but the 
fact that they all appear to end with the shooting or imprisonment of spies 
as a climax, stamps them as fiction. The provisions of the Naval Discipline 
Act make it impossible either in peace or war for a sentence of death to be 
inflicted for any crime of this kind without a Court Martial being convened, a 
trial held, and a sentence formally pronounced and forwarded for confirmation 
to, and actually confirmed by, the Board of Admiralty (or the Commander-in- 
Chief of a Foreign Station, in a case of great emergency). Any Court Martial 
sentence, whatever the charge, must pass through the Commander-in-Chief to 
the Board of Admiralty, by whom all Court Martial proceedings are reviewed 
with the advice and assistance of the Judge Advocate of the Fleet. Generally, 
similar procedure would have been necessary on the military side, had the 
circumstances made it proper for such a case to be dealt with by the Army 
instead of the Navy. No such Court Martial, Naval or Military, was ever held 
in connection with H.M.S. Hampshire at any time in her history. 

The secret of Lord Kitchener’s mission was strictly guarded at the Admiralty, 
where only five or six persons who were actually concerned with the arrange- 
ments knew what was in contemplation. The number that knew of the pro- 
gramme in any detail was still smaller. The rumour that a request for secrecy 
was issued to the Press with so much detail that it defeated its own ends was 
dealt with by the Home Secretary in the House of Commons on June 29, 1916, 
when he denied emphatically that any communication whatever in regard to 
Lord Kitchener’s mission was issued to the Press before the loss of the Hampshire. 

The secret was equally carefully preserved by the Navy. Only on board 
the destroyer which brought him from the mainland, and the Flagship where 
he spent the afternoon of June 5th, was Lord Kitchener’s presence at the Fleet 
Base known. Excepting the Flag Officers of the Fleet, who met him at luncheon 
in the Flagship, the officers and the crews of the Fleet at Scapa Flow who saw 
the Hampshire leave the anchorage knew nothing of her mission. It is con- 
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firmed by survivors from the ship that the fact that the vessel was to proceed 
to Archangel only became known to the crew during the day of her departure, 
and that Lord Kitchener’s arrival on board came as a complete surprise. 

Lord Kitchener and his party left London in the afternoon of Sunday, 
June 4th. A telegram was sent to the Commander-in-Chief in cipher from the 
Admiralty soon after 5 p.m., informing him that the party had left and would 
arrive at Thurso on the forenoon of June 5th. H.M. Destroyer Oak was sent to 
Thurso to meet them, leaving Scapa at 6.50 a.m. on June 5th. Lord Kitchener 
had expressed a wish a week earlier to go on board the Hampshire at Thurso 
and to proceed in her to Scapa Flow, but the Commander-in-Chief on being 
consulted did not consider it desirable, owing to the risk of submarine attack, 
and telegraphed on June 4th that it would be safer for the crossing to be made 
in a@ destroyer. On reaching Thurso, therefore, Lord Kitchener and the 
members of the mission embarked in the Oak, while the servants and luggage 
were accommodated in the fleet messenger Alouette. The party lunched on 
board the Commander-in-Chief’s Flagship, H.M.S. Iron Duke, at Scapa Flow, 
and left her about 4 p.m. for the Hampshire. 

Secret sailing orders to Archangel had been given by the Commander-in- 
Chief to the captain of the Hampshire on the previous day (June 4th). These 
orders directed her to proceed by a route to the east of the Orkneys, and to 
maintain a speed of 18 knots until reaching the latitude of 62° 0’ N., after which 
a speed of at least 16 knots was to be maintained, and stated that, weather 
permitting, two destroyers were to screen her as far as that latitude, when 
they were to be detached to return to Scapa. 

But the route by which the cruiser was to leave the Orkneys was further 
considered by the Commander-in-Chief and his staff on the day of her departure 
(June 5th). On that morning a strong north-easterly gale was blowing up, 
and it seemed certain that a heavy sea would be encountered on the east side 
of the islands, and would prevent the escorting destroyers from keeping up with 
the Hampshire at the speed at which she was ordered to proceed. The waters 
in the vicinity of the ordinary eastern exits used by the Fleet were frequently 
visited by enemy submarines. One had appeared there less than a week before, 
and had fired a torpedo at one of the fleet mine-sweeping vessels and been 
hunted without success by destroyers. Another had been reported just west 
of Pentland Skerries, i.e. in the eastern entrance, on the morning of June 3rd. 
There would have been an obvious risk in sending the Hampshire through these 
waters in weather which would prevent the destroyers from screening her. 

There were two other ordinarily used routes to be considered. Following 
one of these, the Hampshire would have passed through the Pentland Firth 
to the westward as far as Cape Wrath, and then proceeded north, past Sule 
Skerry Lighthouse. The other was a route close to the western coast of the 
islands which was in frequent use by the Fleet colliers and store ships, but 
was only rarely used by warships. 

The Fleet mine-sweepers were engaged in sweeping the channel through the 
Pentland Firth to Cape Wrath on the morning of June 5th, and it was at first 
in contemplation that the Hampshire should take this, the most westerly route. 
During the morning, however, the Commander-in-Chief received a report of 
the sighting by a patrol vessel of a submarine north-east of Cape Wrath at 
9.15 a.m. steering west. This intelligence he communicated to the Senior 
Officer of the mine-sweepers, who received it shortly before midday. The 
information was not subsequently confirmed, and was possibly erroneous, but 
it was necessarily treated as accurate at the time, and it had an important 
influence on the course of events. As the mine-sweepers, working to the west- 
ward, passed out of the shelter of the islands, they got into the north-east gale. 
The sweeps parted on several occasions owing to the rough weather, and the 
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Senior Officer, having information that an enemy submarine had been in the 
vicinity who might have laid mines which he had not discovered, either through 
the parting of the sweeps or through the mines not having yet taken depth, 
would not have been justified in reporting that the channel had been satis- 
factorily swept. (His actual report to the Commander-in-Chief, made at 7 p.m., 
stated, “‘ Search completed, but weather too bad for accuracy.”’) 

At the time, therefore, when it was necessary to settle finally the Hampshire's 
route, there was good reason for considering both the eastern and western 
channels as under suspicion. 

There remained the route close to the western coast of the Orkneys, and it 
was on this route that the Commander-in-Chief finally decided, for reasons 
which Lord Jellicoe has himself stated, clearly and conclusively, thus (The 
Grand Fleet, 1914-16, p. 423) : 


**(a) With a north-easterly wind there would be less sea and, there- 
fore, more chance of the destroyers being able to keep up with Hampshire. 

““(b) It was practically impossible that this route could have been 
mined by any surface mine-layer owing to the dark period in Northern 
latitudes being confined to a couple of hours, during which no ship could 
expect to approach the shore and complete her mine-laying without being 
sighted. 

**(c) The route was one used by Fleet auxiliaries, and was, therefore, 
under frequent observation. 


‘* At this date, mine-laying by enemy submarines had been confined to waters 
well to the southward of the Firth of Forth, presumably because of their small 
radius of action. Danger from this source was, therefore, considered to be very 
remote. 


Lord Jellicoe goes on to point out that the alternative of postponing the 
departure of the Hampshire altogether, until weather conditions admitted of 
a channel being swept ahead of her, would have resulted in two or three days’ 
delay in starting, and would never have been agreed to by Lord Kitchener, 
who “impressed me strongly with the idea that he was working to a time- 
table and that he felt that he had not a day to lose. Moreover, with the know- 
ledge then at my disposal as to enemy mine-laying possibilities, I did not 
consider the delay necessary, as I should not have hesitated, if need had arisen, 
to take the Grand Fleet to sea on the same night and by the same route as that 
traversed by the Hampshire’ (The Grand Fleet, pp. 425-7). 

It may be added that early in January 1916 a minefield had been laid off 
the Whiten Head Bank some miles to the west of the Pentland Firth by the 
raider Moewe, and had not been completely swept up, though passages through 
it were kept swept. On one occasion a mine which had broken adrift from 
this field had exploded on the Orkneys, but the Hampshire’s course took her 
18 miles clear of its nearest point, and moreover the danger arising from 
floating mines was, rightly, never rated very highly. 

In accordance, therefore, with her revised orders, the Hampshire slipped 
from her buoy at 4.45 p.m., picked up off Tor Ness shortly before 5.45 p.m. 
the destroyers Unity and Victor, which had been ordered to accompany her as 
escort,* and proceeded on the selected route close to the western coast of the 
Orkneys. The ship was ordered to proceed at a speed of at least 16 knots, 
and the signal logs of the escorting destroyers show that, on picking them up, 


* The two destroyers had left an hour and a half earlier, and before meeting 
the Hampshire had been searching the waters off Hoy on the route which she 
was to follow. 
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she ordered a speed of 18 knots to be maintained. By the late afternoon, 
however, the gale had shifted from north-east to north, and was rapidly increasing 
in violence. (The anemometer records taken at Deerness in the Orkneys 
show that it continued to increase, and also to back, through the evening, and 
reached its height about 8 p.m., by which time it was blowing from the north- 
west.) The destroyers, almost as soon as they were in the open, found difficulty 
in keeping up with Hampshire in the teeth of the gale. 

Soon after 6 o’clock Victor signalled to Unity that she could only make a 
speed of 15 knots. When this was repeated to Hampshire, the latter apparently 
decided to proceed with Unity alone, and ordered Victor to return to her base. 
Whilst these messages were passing, however, Unity signalled her inability to 
maintain @ speed of more then 12 knots. Hampshire, who had herself reduced 
speed to 15 knots, then cancelled the order to Victor to go back, and signalled 
“T am only going 15 knots. Can you keep up?” Unity was obliged to reply 
in the negative, as she was by then only making 10 knots against the rapidly 
growing force of the gale. Consequently at 6.20 p.m. Hampshire signalled 
to Unity, ‘‘ Destroyers return to base,” and repeated the order to Victor at 
6.30 p.m. These signals are duly recorded in the signal logs of the destroyers. 

There is thus no foundation whatever for the impression conveyed by the 
official biographer of Lord Kitchener, doubtless unintentionally, that at this 
point the escort on their own responsibility left the Hampshire. The prob- 
ability that they might be unable to keep their station had, indeed, been fore- 
seen, as the original signal giving them their orders as escort, which was made 
at 3 p.m. (at a time when the gale was less severe and was in fact slightly 
moderating), stated that unless the weather moderated they would probably 
be sent back from Noup Head, where shelter from a north-east wind would 
have ended. It was the backing of the gale towards the north-west which 
prevented the destroyers at a much earlier point from keeping station, and, 
therefore, made it necessary for the Hampshire to choose between the alternatives 
of reducing her own speed or sending back the destroyers. 

As to the advisability of the Hampshire’s decision to send back the escort 
and proceed by herself, the Commanding Officer no doubt felt satisfied that 
the storm then raging practically precluded the possibility of successful sub- 
marine attack, which, as has been seen, was at that date the more probable 
danger to be apprehended. 

The Hampshire went on alone, and at 7.40 or 7.45 p.m. was in a position 
about 1} miles from the shore between the Brough of Birsay and Marwick 
Head, shaping a course N. 30° E. This position was somewhat inside the 
ordinary course steered by auxiliaries using the route, but there was very deep 
water—more than 30 fathoms—and no navigational risk whatever was involved 
in coming in thus, no doubt with the object of trying to get any shelter afforded 
by the shore from a wind that was still probably shifting about between N.N.E. 
and N.N.W. From the accounts of survivors it appears that the ship had 
reduced speed to 13} knots, had all but one of her hatches battened down and 
secured with shores, and was taking heavy seas all over her. Everything, 
however, on board was proceeding normally. The Captain was on the bridge. 
The routine order to “‘ Stand by Hammocks” had just been piped. At this 
moment an explosion occurred. 

The following is a summary of the evidence of the twelve survivors in regard 
to the explosion. 


(1) A rumbling explosion. Not at all a sharp explosion. There was a 
small one afterwards not so loud as the first. 

(2) Only heard one explosion and very little of it. ‘‘ It was all the same as 
an electric globe bursting.” 
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(3) A loud report. 

(4) Not a loud explosion. Only heard it very faintly. 

(5) Only heard one explosion. 

(6) It was a loud explosion. Only heard the one ; a terrific explosion. 

(7) It seemed pretty loud. It seemed like # double explosion to me. 

(8) Heard what sounded like a big sea hit the ship. 

(9) Heard one explosion. 

(10) Heard one explosion. 

(11) Heard one explosion. The gas nearly suffocated him in trying to get 
off the Stokers’ Mess Deck. 

(12) An explosion similar to one or two electric globes being broken, and 
later one or two explosions similar to a 3-pounder gun going off. Heard two 
or three explosions altogether.* 


Of these survivors, No. (1) was beside the Captain on the Standard Compass 
Platform, Nos. (10) and (12) were in the Port Engine-room, and all the others 
were on the main deck at the time of the explosion. 

The man on watch at the look-out at Birsay who witnessed the accident 
told Colonel Harris ¢ the same night that he had seen two explosions in the 
forepart of the ship; his description, given a few days later when evidence 
was taken from the men at Birsay, was “‘ an explosion, a flash followed by a 
cloud of smoke,’’ which seemed to be between him and the ship (i.e. on the 
starboard side), 

The explosion seems to have occurred under the forward half of the ship 
and probably near the keel. There is evidence that some of the stokers on 
duty on the port side sustained bad burns, and that the fumes of high explosive 
penetrated on to the Stokers’ Mess Deck. The ship at once began to settle 
down. The survivor who was on the bridge stated that the explosion seemed 
to tear the centre part of her right out, and that she could be seen going right 
away from the start. She was unable to steer; the electric power failed; 
all lights went out; and no wireless communication was possible. Between 
ten and twenty minutes after the explosion—approximately, therefore, at 
8 o’clock—she sank, bows first, her propellers still revolving. 

All the evidence goes to show that discipline on board the ship was finely 
maintained. Orders were given immediately after the explosion to abandon 
ship. The men went to their stations without sign of panic, and every effort 
was made to launch boats by hand. The evidence of the survivors in regard 
to particular boats is naturally disjointed and obscure. Four survivors stated 
that one of the whalers was wrecked in the act of being lowered. One survivor 
said that he saw the Captain’s galley slung on the third cutter’s davits,} and 
saw the captain beside the galley calling for Lord Kitchener to get into the 
boat, but did not see the latter come to it. Another survivor said he saw the 
galley turned out; another that he saw the galley being lowered. Others 
saw no boats hoisted out. The evidence, however, was unanimous that no 
boats with occupants got away. 

It was mentioned in contemporary statements by two of the survivors— 
although it was not recorded in evidence at the Court of Inquiry—that when 
it was found impossible to launch the boats, men got into them as they lay 
in the cradles, hoping that when the ship went from under them they would 


* According to a subsequent statement by this survivor, these later 
explosions occurred between the first and second boiler-rooms about a quarter 
of an hour after the first explosion, and just before the ship took her final plunge. 

+ The Officer Commanding Troops, Kirkwall. 

t On the port side of the ship. 
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float off, but that when the ship gave her final plunge she carried the boat 
down with her. 

In regard to Lord Kitchener himself, there was evidence that he was con- 
ducted up to the Quarter Deck, immediately after the explosion, the men 
standing aside to make way for him to pass, and that four military officers 
were subsequently seen walking on the Quarter Deck. Beyond this there is 
no evidence regarding the fate of Lord Kitchener or the members of his mission. 
No survivor saw him in a boat, and stories that he got away from the ship 
and that he reached shore are purely imaginary. 

When the forepart of the ship was submerged, the three Carley floats which 
were amidships on the starboard side were pushed into the water and got clear 
of the vessel. Two of these were large floats designed to carry about forty-five 
men each. It appears from the statements of both survivors and rescuers that, 
in the first instance, a number of stokers badly burned by the explosion had 
been brought up from below and placed in one of them. The third float was a 
small one, tocarryeighteen. Itis clearfrom the evidence that every float was filled 
up to and even beyond the limit of safety. Those in the floats were standing 
in icy cold water nearly to their chests, whilst others were hanging on all round.* 
The small float was twice capsized, and its complement was very soon reduced 
to six. It was, of course, impossible in such a sea to guide the floats, which 
were driven past Marwick Head before the tempestuous N.N.W. wind and a4 
strong tide. 

Some observers on shore believed that they saw several rafts or boats— 
one observer said definitely four—leave the ship. As, however, there were 
no other floats on board, and the evidence of the survivors was strongly to the 
effect that no boats with occupants got clear of the ship, it seems probable 
that this observer was mistaken as to the number, as might easily be the case 
considering the atmospheric conditions and the wildness of the sea.f 

The stories as to additional survivors over and above the twelve who were 
saved from the floats and whose names, rank, ratings, and official numbers 
were Officially published at the time are entirely imaginary.{ As related 
hereafter, one other man was taken off a float alive by one of the rescue parties 
but died whilst he was being conveyed to the top of the cliff. 

In ascertaining the cause of the disaster, torpedo attack and mines were 
the first possibilities to be considered. In his earliest report the Commander- 
in-Chief mentioned both as possible, but this was before he had ascertained 
that the gale at sea had been far worse than the conditions at Scapa 
Flow gave any indication of. In his report by letter, written on June 7th, 
he stated that the very heavy sea that was running would have made a suc- 


* The Carley floats were oval lifebuoy floats made of copper, with a wooden 
grating secured to the copper float by netting. Men standing in the floats 
would therefore be standing in the water, and in a heavy sea or amongst rocks 
they might be badly dashed about, whilst a man who from any cause lost his 
footing on the grating would be liable to collapse into the network and there 
to suffer death by drowning. 

t It is just possible, however, that he saw the (empty) pinnace, which was 
seen afloat in the vicinity of Hoy Sound at 8 o’clock on the following morning. 

t Amongst these imaginary survivors mention of the following has been 
noticed in the public Press: an officer alleged to have been met (by persons 
unnamed) in South Africa, who owned to being a survivor from the Hampshire, 
but was ‘“‘ under an oath of secrecy”; ‘‘a man called Green, a servant of one 
of the officers on board’’; ‘‘ aman named Gulliver, said to have lived near 
Banbury and to have died recently” ; a “ big artificer,” alleged to have been 
a German spy. Not one of these stories has the slightest foundation in fact. 
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cessful attack by a submarine practically impossible, and that he was, there: 
fore, forced to the conclusion that the Hampshire had struck either a moored 
or @ floating mine. To subsequent evidence of the survivors that the explosion 
occurred right under the forepart of the ship, clearly pointed to mines—and moored 
mines rather than floating mines. Eight of the twelve survivors expressed the 
definite opinion that the explosion was caused by a mine. One of these, who 
was in the engine-room and thought there were two or three explosions, con- 
sidered that a pair of mines had been struck, one on each side. The other four 
survivors had no opinion to offer. The matter was settled beyond reasonable 
doubt by the discovery on June 8th of a group of moored German mines near 
the position where the Hampshire had been last seen, and finally corroborative 
evidence from German sources has been obtained since the end of the war, 
It is now known that as a preparation for the sortie of the German Fleet which 
resulted in the Battle of Jutland, mine-laying submarines of a new type were 
sent to British Fleet bases, including the Orkneys, to lay mines in the hope of 
destroying ships of war issuing to attack the German Fleet so soon as its move- 
ments were reported. U 75, one of the submarines thus sent, laid mines off 
Marwick Head in the early morning of May 29th. 

In the Report, dated July 4, 1916, of Admiral Scheer, Commander-in-Chief 
of the German High Sea Fleet, on the Battle of Jutland, a copy of which was 
found in an officer’s cabin of one of the German warships scuttled at Scapa 
Flow, and which is printed as Appendix III of the Blue Book on the Battle 
of Jutland (Parliamentary Paper, Cmd. 1068 of 1920), these operations are 
referred to as follows : 


“In the middle of May, therefore, I dispatched all submarines to sweep 
through the northern portion of the North Sea, and to take up positions off 
the enemy’s main bases—i.e. Humber, Firth of Forth, Moray Firth, and Scapa 
Flow, from May 23rd onwards, and then to compel the enemy to put to sea 
by making an advance with our Fleet, and to give battle under conditions 
favourable to us. . . . German Plan II shows the areas to be swept by the 
submarines and their distribution off the enemy’s harbour.” 


The plan to which Admiral Scheer refers is published with the Blue Book, 
and shows the track of the mine-laying submarine U 75 to and from the waters 
to the west of the Orkneys during the last week of May 1916. 

The German Official History of the War by Sea (Der Krieg zur See, Nordsee, 
Band V, pp. 201-2) narrates the facts in greater detail, describing the submarine’s 
passage from the waters off Udsire in Norway to the north of the Shetlands 
and thence to the Orkneys—during which the overcast sky and frequent 
encounters with fog had made observations impossible—and continuing : 


“It then cleared up, and at about 1.10 a.m. Noup Head Light was sighted. 
It had been ascertained that a royte used by warships ran about two miles 
from the coast to the south of this point—i.e. Noup Head, between Marwick 
Head and the Brough of Birsay; and U 75 was to mine it. This was done. 
Between 6.0 and 8.35 a.m. the cargo of twenty-two mines was laid in several 
detached groups, about 7 metres below high water, after which she returned 
home ; there was no interference whatever from the enemy’s patrols.” 


One of the most tragical features of the story of the loss of the Hampshire 
is the fact that the information upon the strength of which the fatal mines 
were laid in this locality was inaccurate information. As already explained, 
the route close to the west coast of the Orkneys was not, in actual fact, a usual 
warship route. It was used not infrequently by auxiliary vessels, and no doubt 
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this was the foundation of the German belief that it was used by warships. 
But at the date when the U 75 was directed to lay these mines, and even on 
May 29th when she actually laid them, nothing was more improbable than 
that any warship would ever strike upon them ; and it was not until the morning 
of June 5th, when the U 75 was back in German waters, that the Commander- 
in-Chief, Grand Fleet, reflecting on the weather and other conditions, changed 
the Hampshire’s route from the east to the west of the islands. Nor was this 
the only unhappy coincidence that operated to bring about the disaster. In 
the deep water in which the U 75 laid her mines at a depth of 7 metres below 
high water, the tide would necessarily cause them to “‘dip,’’ and to lie con- 
siderably deeper except at slack water. Actually the mercantile auxiliaries 
which used this route could have passed over them at all times unharmed, 
and the Hampshire herself could have done so during most of the twenty-four 
hours and in most weathers. It was only during a limited time at slack water, 
or when the vessel was pitching heavily in a head wind, that mines so laid pre- 
sented any danger to a vessel of the Hampshire’s draught, and these 
very conditions happened to be fulfilled on the night and at the time of the 
disaster. Unconnected coincidences of exactly similar type occur, of course, 
frequently in the experience of almost every human being, but are apt to be 
overlooked except when, as in the case of the Hampshire, their consequences 
are momentous. * 

Later in the month, when thirteen of the mines had been swept up off Marwick 
Head, a mine-sweeping drifter, the Laurel Crown, passing through this area to 
sweep farther west, was blown up by exploding one of the mines which had 
been dragged by the sweeps into shallower water without being subsequently 
sighted. 

The date of this occurrence was June 22nd, but in a return of Losses of 
Ships subsequently published by the Admiralty, by a printer’s error the date 
was given as June 2nd, which would have been three days before the loss of the 
Hampshire. This error led to a suggestion in the German Official History of 
the War by Sea, which has been repeated in the newspaper Press, that the 
existence of a known minefield was negligently overlooked when fixing the 
route of the Hampshire. The correct date, viz. June 22nd, as to which there 
can be no possible doubt, shows this charge to be absolutely unfounded. 

The evidence confirming the conclusion that the Hampshire struck one or 
more German moored mines is so complete that it is scarcely credible that 
any intelligent person can still venture to advance the hypothesis of an internal 
explosion caused by spies on board. Not a shred of evidence to support such 
an hypothesis has ever come to the knowledge of the Admiralty from any 
source whatever. On the other hand, it can be definitely stated that the de- 
struction caused by a violent internal explosion would have been quite different 
in character from that which the Hampshire sustained, and that the evidence 
as to the effect of the explosion in the Hampshire is in itself strong proof that 
it was due to external causes. 

It is observed that some of those who have been responsible for arguing 
in the Press in favour of the hypothesis of an internal explosion have now been 
driven to argue that in addition to the external explosion there may also have 
been an almost simultaneous internal explosion due to treachery. The 


* It is not easy to explain why mines obviously intended to destroy capital 
ships should have been laid in such an unpromising position. If, however, 
it is permissible to suppose that U 75 laid them under conditions that led her 
to mistake her position, and thought she was laying them in the entrance to 
Hoy Sound, her action would be explicable, and would be in conformity with 
Admiral Scheer’s account of his operations. 
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Admiralty, however, desire to state in the clearest possible terms that there 
is not the slightest ground for believing that any spy or ill-affected person was 
on board the Hampshire at any stage in her history, and that anyone who tries 
to persuade the public to the contrary belief is either imposing upon them or 
has himself been imposed upon. 

It will be seen from the foregoing narrative and comments that the con. 
clusions which the Admiralty have stated on numerous occasions, either in 
contemporary communications to the Press or subsequent Parliamentary state- 
ments in debate or in answer to questions, have been made on the strength of 
the most ample and coherent evidence, which leaves no room for any suggestion 
of mystery. 

These conclusions are that the Hampshire was a suitable ship to select for 
the conveyance of Lord Kitchener, and was in an entirely efficient condition ; 
that her route was carefully selected by the Commander-in-Chief, and that 
his decision was a prudent one in the difficult circumstances of the moment; 
that the loss of the ship was not due to treachery but to her striking one or 
more moored mines laid by the U 75; that these mines were not laid with 
any knowledge of the Hampshire’s mission or any intention of destroying a 
particular vessel or person; that the only survivors from the Hampshire were 
one warrant mechanician and eleven men, of whom the full names and details 
were published at the time; that there is no evidence that Lord Kitchener 
ever left the ship, and that none of the survivors saw any boat with occupants 
get clear of the ship. 


THE GREAT ACHIEVEMENT OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER 


[As the Home Secretary warns the country that another General Strike may 
break out the British Press, which, generally speaking, was caught napping in 
the last occasion, would do well to emulate the example of the Yorkshire Post 
and Allied Newspapers, which through forethought and preparation were enabled 
to maintain publication throughout last May and thus successfully defied the 
tyranny of the Trades Union Council. Of this momentous event a memorial 
brochure has been published from which we extract the following passages. 
It is published by the Yorkshire Conservative Newspaper Company and contains 
@ well-deserved tribute from the Prime Minister.] 


Copy or LETTER RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR OF THE 
*“‘ YORKSHIRE Post’? FROM THE PRIME MINISTER. 


I have been very pleased to see that you have been successful in maintaining 
the issue of your paper without any stoppage during the present crisis. It is 
an achievement of which you may well be proud, and I am sending you this 
line just to say how much I appreciate your help and support, which are in 
every way worthy of the splendid traditions of the Yorkshire Post. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) STANLEY BALDWIN 


WHat was ACCOMPLISHED. 


The continued publication of the Yorkshire Post, the Yorkshire Evening 
Post, the Yorkshire Weekly Post, and the Leeds Mercury during the period of 
the General Strike has drawn messages of congratulation from all parts of the 
country. It was made possible partly by the forethought and organization of 
the management and partly by willing work of loyal members of the staff and 
of some volunteers from outside. Many members of the staff deserted their 
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ordinary work and undertook duties to which they were strange. But no 
amount of willing effort would have availed had there been no careful preparation 
made to meet the emergency. 

All manufacturing concerns must keep adequate stocks of raw material to 
enable them to conduct their normal work and also to tide them over periods 
when replacement stocks may be difficult to obtain. To men engaged in news- 
paper production the question of stocks is of particular importance, for it is 
unthinkable to a newspaper man that his particular paper should ever suspend 
publication, even for a day. 

Some months ago, when it first became evident that a crisis in the industrial 
world was approaching, steps were taken to augment the stocks carried by the 
Yorkshire Post. The production of the allied newspapers demands at any time 
large stores of a variety of materials. The printing presses use up large quan- 
tities of paper, and the reels not only bulk large but are of great weight. Some 
of the largest reels weigh nearly three-quarters of a ton each. To find storage 
for the huge amount of paper needed to carry on the work of the office for even 
a relatively short period when ordinary supplies were likely to be unobtainable 
was no easy matter. Storage on the premises was taxed to its utmost capacity, 
and every available inch of space was filled with stocks of ink, paper, packing- 
paper, string, oil, stereo metal, and flong. 

In addition to the storage available on the premises two empty warehouses 
were rented and filled with paper. Coke, which is used to melt the metal in 
the Autoplate machines, was also procured and assembled against the possi- 
bility of a general stoppage. As each day passed in the period before the strike 
the amount of material used was replaced, so that stocks were always at their 
maximum ready for the day when no outside supplies would be available for an 
indefinite period. 

Many other energency arrangements were planned, including a complete 
scheme for distributing all our newspapers by road transport over the wide area 
of their circulation. 

Just as the readiness of volunteers to carry out the work of producing the 
papers would have been of no avail unless these preparations had been made, 
so it was realised that these preparations would be useless unless labour was 
found to set up and print the papers when the strike, if it came, withdrew the 
unions. It was known, nearly to a man, what workers might be expected to 
remain loyal to the firm in the event of a general strike, and a plan was pre- 
pared whereby with the aid of these loyal workers all the departments of the 
office could be covered and the continuity of the production of the papers 
ensured. When this plan was being prepared there was no anticipation of the 
remarkable measure of success that was the result of the proficiency that was 
rapidly acquired by the volunteer staff. All that was hoped was that we should 
be able to issue the three daily papers in as complete a form as possible. As 
our readers know, they were, in the event, almost normal productions, but with 
fewer pages. 

When the printing and dispatching of the morning papers of Tuesday, 
May 4th, was completed it was known definitely to what extent the hitherto 
large staff had been depleted. 

With the exception of the overseers, assistant overseers, and apprentices, 
all the compositors, linotype operators, proof pullers, readers, stereotypers, 
machine-room men and dispatch men withdrew their labour. In some depart- 
ments even the assistant overseers left their work. 

The first paper to be produced was the Yorkshire Evening Post of May 4th. 
It was quickly decided that this issue would have to be reduced to two pages. 
By 9 o’clock that morning the volunteers from the editorial and clerical depart- 
ments were busily at work assimilating as quickly as possible the instructions 
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given by the two or three technical men who were still at their posts. The 
office was once again humming with the accustomed noises, and the usual 
activities were going forward. The telegraphists were receiving the news over 
the private wire, the few sub-editors and reporters who were essential in their 
normal functions were receiving and preparing ‘‘copy.”” The volunteer linotype 
machine operators were puzzling over the intricacies of those complicated 
instruments, and were being helped out of the difficulties of the novice by the 
invaluable linotype mechanics. A stranger to the office might have noticed 
little abnormal in the atmosphere, except, perhaps, that he would have been 
struck by the good humour that was prevalent and the cameraderie that was 
everywhere displayed as men and women got themselves into difficulties and 
helped each other out. 

At the outset many weird and wonderful lines of type were cast by the 
linotype machines and the readers’ department—comprising members of the 
editorial and clerical departments presided over by the chief reader—had a 
busy time correcting errors which no trained operator would have committed. 
The overseer and assistant overseer were hard at work making up pages ready 
for the foundry. . 

In the foundry, or stereotyping department, the overseer with only two 
apprentices for staff, was standing by his mangle ready to make the moulds 
from which the plates are cast. 

The times of going to Press had been agreed upon, and the second, or 
‘* start’ page was ready within a few minutes of this schedule time. In the 
stereotype room the moulds were made and the plates cast, and sent down to 
the machine room. 

In the machine room, where stand the great printing presses, it was only 
possible to man a small proportion of the machines, but a scene of strenuous 
activity presented itself. Under the watchful eye of the overseer volunteers 
were rolling about the heavy reels of paper and inserting the heavy steel 
spindles. The machines to be used were oiled and the reels placed in position. 
The sheet was fed through its intricate course to the folder, from which it would 
issue as a printed newspaper at a later stage. 

As fast as the plates came down from the stereotype room they were carried 
to the printing presses and fixed to the cylinders. The first machine received 
its full complement and the word was given. As the machine delivered the 
first of the newspapers to be produced by volunteer labour there was a sense of 
the dramatic in the air. The attempt to silence the Press had definitely failed. 
The second machine was ready a few moments later, and at 2.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, May 4th, the Yorkshire Evening Post was being printed at the'rate of 
60,000 an hour. 

The dispatch department, again manned by overseer, assistant overseer 
and volunteers, was eagerly awaiting the papers. As fast as they could be 
printed they were wrapped up and dispatched by motor-cars to all parts of the 
city and to the many distant places in our constituency. The newsboys were 
clamouring for supplies, knowing how anxiously the public wanted news, and 
realizing that this was indeed the newsboys’ harvest. 

The usual distribution of the Evening Post is made by the aid of railway 
trains, trams, buses, and our own fleet of motor-cars. On Tuesday, May 4th, 
there were no trains, few trams, and the bus services, though many and varied, 
were too uncertain for our purpose. 

It was necessary, therefore, to increase our motor service, and a number of 
motor-vans and motor-cars were hired. To distribute the large circulation of 
the Yorkshire Evening Post by means of motor transport only was a big job. 
Although the size of the paper was decreased the numbers had increased, and 
places as far north as Darlington, Stockton, and Middlesbrough, south to 
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Doncaster, Scunthorpe, and Newark, east to Scarborough, Bridlington, Hull, 
and west to Morecambe and Barrow had to be reached. 

However, the scheme for motor distribution that had been prepared in 
advance proved successful. All the above places and the network of towns 
and villages in between were supplied. Large supplies were sent to our branch 
offices where subsidiary motor services had been set up, and when the Dispatch 
Department had completed their job we were satisfied that very few of our 
regular readers would be without the Evening Post on the first day of the strike. 

The publication of the Yorkshire Post of May 5th next claimed our attention. 
From the early hours of the afternoon the morning paper editorial staff, sub- 
editors, and reporters had been busy making their preparations, and at an early 
hour in the evering there was a steady flow of copy into the composing room, 
where the overseer, assistant overseers, and literary and clerical volunteers were 
hard at work. Many of the staff who had set up the evening paper volunteered 
to stop on to help the morning paper staff, and the benefit of their eight or nine 
hours’ experience was invaluable. The size of the Yorkshire Post had been 
fixed at four pages, and in addition we had found it necessary to transfer the 
Leeds Mercury to this office. It was necessary to conserve our strength, and 
as we had ample plant it was beneficial to have all our activities under one roof. 
Within half an hour of our deciding to set up, print, and dispatch the Leeds 
Mercury from this office, their staff was installed and hard at work. Good 
humour and common sense carried us over many difficulties, though to set up 
two morning papers side by side at such short notice, and with volunteer stafis, 
is no light job. 

It was necessary to go to press earlier than usual as a big demand was 
anticipated and distribution could only be made by motor transport. The last 
pages were locked up and sent into the stereo room, where the two overseers 
and their apprentices were busy casting the plates, and the start plates were 
down in the machine room by twelve o’clock. 

In the machine room the overseers and volunteers had prepared the presses 
for the two papers. Reels of paper for the Leeds Mercury had been got up 
from the Mercury office, as it is a different size to our own, and a few minutes 
after midnight the Yorkshire Post of four pages, eight columns, and the Leeds 
Mercury of two pages, six columns, were being printed side by side at the rate 
of over 60,000 copies of each paper per hour. 

The volunteers who set up, printed, and dispatched the morning papers 
were not the same men who had dealt with the evening paper, as our band of 
literary and clerical volunteers, comparatively small though it was, had been 
apportioned between the different papers. The spirit that animated these 
men, and in some departments women, was admirable. They were prepared to 
undertake any job, and one of the difficulties was to see that they did not do 
too much. 

The demand for the morning papers was enormous, and the presses were 
running all night turning out an endless stream of papers. 

The dispatch overseers and their volunteer staffs were kept busy wrapping 
up the papers and seeing to their distribution. It was again a question of 
motors. The scheme for distribution had been prepared well in advance, and 
the streets outside the office were full of vans and cars waiting for their loads. 

We had to send to Carlisle, Workington, Whitehaven, and Newcastle in 
the north, all the north-east and east coast from Whitby to Boston, Blackpool 
and the large Lancashire towns on the west, and Doncaster, Grantham, London 
in the south. 

When our motor distribution scheme was prepared we had no idea that so 
many of the national papers would be so seriously affected, and not be able to 
publish. This fact very materially affected the demand and our motor transport 
had to be considerably increased. 
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There was a constant stream of motor vehicles leaving our yard in Basinghall 
Street for all points of the compass, carrying large parcels of the Yorkshire 
Post and the Leeds Mercury. Some agents were so anxious to receive supplies 
that they fetched the papers themselves, in many cases from long distances, 
The Barrow agents combined and sent a motor charabanc each night to fetch 
their supplies. 

The Wholesale Newsagents who ordinarily receive the newspapers in bulk 
and distribute them to their own customers were unable to make this distri. 
bution as their men were also out on strike. We undertook this distribution 
for them and included it in our own. 

Our volunteer staffs rapidly increased in efficiency, and it was as well they 
did so, as the demands for our newspapers grew by large numbers each day, 
Many distant districts were setting up their own distribution, and were sending 
the papers even further afield than we could undertake to cover. Within a few 
days of the commencement of the General Strike we were printing and dispatch- 
ing over 700,000 copies, all three newspapers included, each twenty-four hours, 

The first week we abandoned the idea of publishing the Yorkshire Weekly 
Post, but in the second week, thanks to one member of its staff who worked for 
three days at a lino., we were able to issue a 16-page Yorkshire Weekly Post, 
with a much increased circulation, and also to print the weekly issue of the 
Doncaster Chronicle. 

During the period of the Strike we augmented our own volunteer staff by 
means of outside volunteers, and very glad we were to have their help, but the 
major portion of our emergency stafis was composed of our own members, 
literary and commercial. 


‘“* ANYTHING—ANYWHERE.”’ 


** Anything—anywhere,” we said to the Earnest Organiser this fateful 
Tuesday morning directly we realized that our normal occupation was gone for 
the duration. 

‘* Go and buy a dozen suits of overalls,’”’ said the E.O. 

That was easy. The credit of the Yorkshire Post even before the Strike stood 
high with tradesmen. What was not quite so easy was to pass with the bulky 
parcels through the pickets who had already invested the Yorkshire Post 
buildings. 

‘**Where’s your permit,” challenged a menacing individual. We tried to 
glare ferociously and charged past into the haven of the archway. That was 
the first and last direct contact with the Strike, for the one thing above all others 
about the machine room which was to engulf us for the next ten days is its 
complete isolation. Apart from an occasional smoke, sitting on a pile of coke 
in the barricaded courtyard at the back, we lived in a dim world of wheels of 
our own, the clattering cloisters of a monastery in which gnome-like monks had 
displaced their distillery with a printing press. 

We all had a good grin at each other in our dungarees, a queer assortment of 
wielders of the clerical pen and the traditional blue pencil. 

The overseer at this stage was the sole representative of the normal stafi, 
assisted by an engineer from another department, whose untiring efforts and 
unfailing good nature won our very high regard. Under their direction the 
Fels Napthas definitely succeeded the absent Nat Sopas. Our first task was 
to unload reels of paper from a loyalist lorry which continued to run the 
blockade with distressing regularity. The science of pivoting a reel of paper 
on a 3-inch by 6 strip of wood was soon learnt and the mounting of reels on 
steel spindles, and clearing up the mess and litter was chiefly a matter of muscle 
and good will. Differing from Mandalay there was one commandment to be 
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observed, which was “to be careful,’’ but a man could certainly raise a thirst 
and most of us soon surprised ourselves by the amount of liquid we drank. 

For the first few days, at all events, it seemed that the principal labour in 
printing a newspaper lay in the preliminaries. The printing itself was simple. 
All that had to be done was to turn the wheel and hope for the best. 

The rough edges of the stereotype plates and a few bruised knuckles caused 
by slipping spanners made it evident that many of us were ill equipped by Nature 
or custom for the job, and that some protection was needed, and on the second 
and third days there was an outbreak of miscellaneous gloves, some of which 
last saw the light in the Great War, whilst others were fur-lined remnants 
rather suggestive of a music-hall tramp. Bumped heads caused by involuntary 
movements in the bowels of our steel monsters next called for some head pro- 
tection, and a felt hat and sundry caps were seen on our next dress parade. 
The felt hat added a final touch of amateurishness to the appearance of the 
black squad, but for its value the wearer can vouch. Gloves were rather dis- 
credited when the owner of a fur-lined pair carelessly left them on the top of a 
cylinder, so that they became tightly wedged in the machinery and were only 
extracted after much labour, considerably the worse for their mangling. In 
the beginning, the novelty of the new black squad attracted flattering attention. 
Lady typists came to smile on us and heads of departments with words of 
encouragement made us feel that we were doing rather well. 

The first day’s work was really exciting and very tiring to those who stuck 
it to the end, which came about half-past eight, by which time our forces had 
mysteriously dwindled. Only two machines had been running and the whole 
world seemed to be waiting for the Evening Post. There is an historic ‘ First 
Hundred Thousand,” but it was the second, to say nothing of the third and 
fourth that made our backs ache. 

‘* Another reel up.” 

“Come on No. 2.” 

Good Lord, would that publisher never be satisfied. 

*“* Another reel. We want a lot more yet.” 

And still another reel. 

It was well after eight o’clock before the presses finally ceased running. 
We thought we had finished, and settled back to rest our weary bones. 

‘* You’ve got to lift the machines before you go,’’ said the overseer. 

It wasn’t quite so bad as it sounded ; but it took time. 

After that there was a long interview with the soap and dandy brush, And 
that was the end of the first day. There were eleven of them, all alike. 


Workine A Lino—A VoLtuntTaRY ON Two KEYBOARDS, 


It is no light thing to take one’s courage into both hands and sit down at 
& linotype machine. The unmusical man who sits at the triple manual of the 
cathedral organ is no greater hero. 

The lino itself is singularly like a combination of a small organ and a couple 
of typewriters, with this difference, that when the keyboard is lightly caressed 
—and it must be lightly caressed, as the veterans will tell you—strange things 
happen. Hidden somewhere in the innards of the monster is a boiling pot of 
metal. Great arms of metal go menacingly up and come threateningly down 
in nasty proximity to the ear of the amateur operator. Metal gadgets from the 
unknown present themselves abruptly to the gaze in the appointed tray, and 
& touch to a lever sends them away into the unknown. Woe betide the novice 
who, for some cause unknown, sends away a faulty line to which the god in 
the machine takes objection. The result may be no delivery of the cast line— 
for the job of the lino is to cast lines of type from its own matrices, which are 
little metal moulds—or the result may be a “splash.” To the old hand a 
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‘“‘splash’’ is an unusual event, and on its rare occurrence a matter of no 
moment. To the novice it is as if the machine emptied the vials of its wrath 
and the contents of its metal pot over itself and the operator. 

The keyboard, too, is a great trap to nigglers and fools. The arrogant 
writer conscious of his mastery of the humble typewriter may approach the 
lino keyboard with contempt, but he is soon undeceived. The linotype machine 
keyboard is scientifically constructed to place under the fingers the alphabet 
in handy combinations. After a little practice the word “‘the’’ becomes a 
simple operation performed by the subconscious, while the operator dreams of 
home. After a little more practice the word ‘‘the”’ becomes so simple an 
operation to the aforesaid subconscious that the fingers set it as ‘‘ teh,’’ while 
the machine chuckles and sends the line away to be cast, and to cause proof 
readers to curse the thoughtless wight who set it. So light is the pressure 
required on the keys that the man who, burning with indignation against the 
T.U.C., hammers out his wrath thereon, gets down at each tap not one letter 
but a succession of them, so that to the man whose nervous system responds 
unduly to the idea behind the words he is setting “strike ’’ comes down ag 
“* ssssttttrrrikkke.”’ 

There is, too, the awkward business of justifying a line. The machine is a 
very particular beast. It will not perform its tricks under any conditions. 
Tf a line be too short it will not be cast, and if it be too long it will not be 
carried up. Then comes the business of splitting the last word of the line. 
The skilled or painstaking hand drops in spaces and adjusts them, like the 
conscientious workmen he is, but the novice or the thoughtless learner takes 
the line of least resistance. Thus it was that in the strike issues lines ran on 
in this fashion : 


‘Despite the withdrawal of labour there is no sh- 
ortage of food in London. It may in fact be sa- 
id that the arrangements made during the str- 
ike period are perfect.” 


To those who are totally unfamiliar with the tricks of the lino, it may be 
explained that after the lines are cast by the machine they assemble themselves 
in a tray. Sometimes the assembling is a little faulty, or in picking up @ 
number of lines they are disarranged. Under normal conditions these faults of 
assembly are noted by the proof readers and corrected. During the strike, 
when conditions were abnormal, they were noted by the proof readers, but not 
always corrected. Thus it was that constant readers were affronted by such a 
passage as : 


“The latest news of Captain Amundsen and 
his party is that they have flown over t- 
I1oy} 0} ~Burumyor MOU OTe puUe efog oY 
the party will have returned to Oslo 
base. It is hoped that before Friday 


After the first day or two the unfamiliarity with the linotype machines naturally 
disappeared. The amateurs began to pick up the tricks of the trade. Mis- 
takes were still made, but efficiency, which means speed no less than accuracy, 
increased. He who on the first fateful night felt awe and respect for the machine, 
but spoke of it contemptuously, on the last night treated it with contempt, but 
spoke of it respectfully. Engineers say that machines have souls. It may be 
so. One thing is certain, that a linotype machine has a sense off malicious 
humour. The only way to master a lino is to take it young and treat it rough, 
or to make friends with the lino-mechanic. Mechanic is really the wrong name 
for him. He should be called the lino tamer. 


